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WE ae Ka py, 
VEXS CRMC LAR Wt 8 


A momentous book 


about the meeting of 
religion and psychiatry 


Can revealed Truth and scientific psychiatry work together 
to liberate the spirit of man? 

Yes, say 11 noted theologians, philosophers, anthropol- 
ogists, and psychiatrists. They have written this book to 
show how it can be done — and is being done today. Each 
from the point of view of his own specialty, they show how 
psychiatry is re-discovering theology’s age-old concept of 
the unity of man, and how psychiatry can help man realize 
more fruitfully his religious and spiritual ideals. 

In a time when psychiatric thought is so often misun- 
derstood, exaggerated, and misrepresented, it is good to 
have this heartening demonstration of its effect on the 
religious life, in terms that every lay reader can understand. 


FAITH, REASON AND 
MODERN PSYCHIATRY 


SYMBOLS OF CHRIST 


By DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. The origins and 

meanings of the symbols that represent Christ. Mag- 

nificently illustrated by William V. Cladek. 
Coming, $2.50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY 

By AGOSTINO GEMELLI, O.F.M., M.D. A 

clear and long-needed statement of the Catholic 

approach to Freud, Jung and their followers. By the 

Chairman of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 
Coming, $3.50 


WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 

By RT. REV. JAMES P. KELLY and MARY T. 
ELLIS. The fundamentals of the Catholic religion. 
Revealing and inspiring to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. $2.50 


THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 

By CANON JACQUES LECLERCQ. The revolu- 
tionary new book on the canonical religious life 
that has won the popular and critical acclaim of 
all Europe. Coming, $3.75 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

By ANDRE FROSSARD. An informal and de- 
lightful book about monks — their daily life, their 
work, and the various Orders. $2.95 


HOPE OR DESPAIR 

By A. M. CARRE. The Christian reply to the 
pessimism expressed in the attitudes and literature 
of our time. Coming, $2.95 


THE MEANING OF THE 


MONASTIC LIFE 

By LOUIS BOUYER. An analysis of the approach 
to perfection, showing the monastic ideal as Chris- 
tianity at its maximum purity and intensity. 


Coming, $4.00 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 

By JEAN GUITTON. How an unbeliever of good 
will may reach acceptance of Christ along the path 
of reason. $3.75 


MARY IS OUR MOTHER 

By F. R. BOSCHVOGEL. For children 6-10. A 
simple and beautiful book about the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, illustrated in color and perfect for Christmas 
giving. Coming, $2.00 





Edited by 
FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, 
MLD., Sc.D., F.A.C.P. 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.]. 
Just published, $6.00 





A new and surprising The French Carmelite nun whom Pius X 
Foreword by study of an often 
misunderstood saint 
4 QA 
ST. THERESE 


AND HER MISSION 
By ABBE ANDRE COMBES, S.T.D. ctually existed. Coming, $3.50 ggaag 


called “the greatest saint of modern times” 
has long been obscured by a false aura of 
sentimentality. In this revolutionary book, 
a leading scholar of St. Thérése shows the 
true character of Thérése Martin as she 
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REVIEWS 


Ambassador in Chains 

Amerigo and the New World 

Andrew of Galilee 

An Autobiography from the Jesuit Under- 
ground 

Bath Tangle 

Bell’s Landing 

The Bent World 

Bloody Mary 

The Bond and the Free 

Captain Dreyfus 

The Carmelite 

The Christian Imagination 

City Divided 

The Decline of Wisdom 

Enemies Are Human 

Epstein, an Autobiography 

The Explosion 

The Flight into. Egypt 

The Flower Girls 

The Future of American Prosperity 

Grandfather Stories 

Grand Old Party 

The Great Man 

The Handmaid of the Lord 

Hannibal of Carthage 

The Heart of Christ 

Huffley Fair 

John Dewey 

The Kaiser 

Life with My Mary 

The Loved and the Unloved 

Luke Delmege 

The Magnificent Enemies 

Marjorie Morningstar 

Maybe I’m Dead 

The Merry Partners 

Nefertiti Lived Here 

The Net That Covers the World 

Nine Rivers from Jordan 

Nothing New Under the Sun 

1,000,000 Delinquents 

The Outspoken Ones 

The Plums Hang High 

The Problem of Jesus 

The Road to “Human Destiny” 

A Rocking-Horse Catholic 

The Salt of the Earth 

The Sane Society 

The Sixth of June 

Summa of the Christian Life, Vol. II 

Swift Victory 

The Tree of Man ‘ 

True Morality and Its Counterfeits 

The Walker and Other Stories 

Waterfront 

The Way to the Gold 

What Is Communism? 

What Is Democracy? 

World Indivisible 


What have these in common? 


Save 


Choose 


Special 


Have 
You 
Read 
These? 


Books by all of these top authors* have been selections of the Thomas More Book Club—the 
book club that gives you the best books at the lowest possible prices. 


As a member of the Thomas More Book Club, you can enjoy these advantages: 


Savings of 25% to 40% on every book you buy. A unique discount policy that means you save 
money each time you purchase a book. 


Your choice of stimulating books for spiritual and mental growth from a wide variety by such 
outstanding authors as *Thomas Merton, Evelyn Waugh, Theodore Maynard, Hilaire Belloc, 
Sigrid Undset, Msgr. Ronald Knox and Msgr. Romano Guardini. 


A 50% saving on your subscription to Books on Triac. Members of the Thomas More Book 
Club pay only $1.50 for a one year subscription instead of the regular price of $3.00. 


The final test of a book club is its selections. These recent selections make the Thomas More 


Book Club really different—a book club you'll be proud to belong to: 


Tue Lorp, by Msgr. Romano Guardini 

Tue SoctaL AND PoxiticaL PHitosopHy oF Jacques Marirain 
Tue Patu to Rome, by Hilaire Belloc 

Luxe Detmece, by Canon P. A. Sheehan 

Tue Wispom oF CaTHOLIcIsM, edited by Anton C. Pegis 

Tue Four Rivers oF Parapise, by Helen C. White 

A Rockinc-Horse Catuo tic, by Caryll Houselander 

Tue Wise Man From tue West, by Vincent Cronin 





7cam The Thomas More Book Club 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


(_] I want to take advantage of the outstanding discounts on important 
books offered by the Thomas More Book Club. Please enroll me 
and send me my first free Newsletter. I need to purchase only four 


Club selections at the SPECIAL DISCOUNTS each year. 


[-] Please send me complete detailed information about the Book Club. 
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tHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF A HUNTED PRIEST 


Many are 
thy Jobe Goraee 3 >} 


selling in 
the original 
hard - bound 
editions at 
prices up 

to $5.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE — BETTER CHURCH- q 
GOODS STORES—ON MANY CHURCH RACKS... 
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Awarded the first Thomas More Asso- 
ciation Medal for “the most distin- 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST—Thomas a Kempis. Ed. Harold C. 

Gardiner, S.J. Next to the Bible itself, this is the most widely 

read spiritual work of all time. Here is a modern version of the 
eat Whitford translation. New Book 
ardbound library edition available, $2.50. 


THE EVERLASTING MAN—G. K. Chesterton proves, with wit 
and good sense, that Christianity is the only true religion. 

Orig. $3.50 95c 
GRAMMAR OF ASSENT—John Henry Newman. Intro. Etienne 
Gilson. One of the most significant works of the great English 
Cardinal, discussing the problem of intellectual assent to reli- 
gious truths. 


A WATCH IN THE NIGHT—Helen C. White. Inspiring story of a 
Medieval Italian nobleman who renounces his wealth to become 
an humble Franciscan monk. Orig. $5.00 95c 


BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN—S. M. C. Delightful novel of a 
16th Century monk who unexpectedly comes to life today. Writ- 
ten by a nun. “. . . will shortly be listed as a classic.”—Common- 
weal Orig. $2.50 50c 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI—Johannes Jorgensen. Greatest biogra- 
phy of the most beloved of all saints . . . scholarly and reverent, 
ut at the same time intelligent, understanding and readable. 

Orig. $4.00 95c 
STORIES OF OUR CENTURY BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS—Ed. 
John Gilland Brunini and Francis X. Connolly. 25 best stories of 
our century by outstanding Catholic authors. Orig. $3.00 85c 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST—John Gerard. 
Intro. Graham Greene. Moving and exciting true story of a Jesuit 
Priest in Elizabethan England, including a ——s escape from 
the Tower of London. Tig. $3.50 85c 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE—Bruce Marshall. Heart-warm- 
ing, sparkling novel of an humble Scottish priest who proves 
that the age of miracles is not past. Orig. $2.50 65c 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH (Summa Contra 
Gentiles) BOOK ONE: GOD—St. Thomas Aquinas. Transl., An- 
ton C. Pegis. First volume of the only complete, authoritative 
translation in America of the classic statement of Catholicism— 
the basic philosophical foundation of the Church. New Book 
Hardbound library edition available, $2.50 


See all 26 important titles wherever Image Books are sold 


“... making the 
world’s finest 

<oE 
Catholic << 
literature 

available to 

OO ct 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, Garden City, N.Y. 




















HERE’S WHAT 
YOU'VE BEEN | 
LOOKING FOR! 





A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE NEWS 








Brings you each month— 


e short, snappy commentary on 
news events of significance to 
Catholics. 


*® corrections of errors and miscon- 
ceptions in the secular press re- 
garding the Church and its 
teaching. 


° ‘brief biographies and apprecia- 
tions of newsworthy Catholic 
personalities. 








FAST (no article takes more than four minutes to read) 
ENTERTAINING (written with sparkle and punch) 
STRAIGHTFORWARD (no punches pulled) 











SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
7 issues for $1.00 


Send a dollar bill with your name and address to: 


VIEW 


Shonnard Place 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


(VIEW’s regular price: 25¢ a copy, $2.00 a year.) 








Christmas Book Gair 


is a good way to 

raise money for 

your school or par- 

ish organization, 

and at the same 
time to encourage Catholic reading in 
your locality. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN! 


Write immediately for information about 
our complete Consignment Service and 
for a free copy of our newly revised and 
enlarged brochure, ‘How to Organize and 
Run a Book Fair,” _ = 
that solves your | 
problems before 


they arise. 





Send your inquiries to: 


JOHN C. DRAHOS, Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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THIS FALL THE HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
PRESENTS A DISTINGUISHED LIST OF CATHOLIC 


BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC READERS 


MARY MOTHER OF GOD coment. 
Text by Henri Ghéon 


The finest single arc book ever de- 
voted exclusively to the Mother of 
God which includes practically every 
famous Madonna from the early 
Roman and Byzantine representations 





A SAINT OF THE WEEK SURPRISING MYSTICS 
by Desmond Murray, 0.P. by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


A concise, clearly written book on the A study of the lives of unusual mystics 
lives of nearly fifty saints. Each life is sanging from the 12th century to the 
followed by a practical lesson. Imprima- present day, by the outstanding author- 


down to Paul Gauguin’s Tahitian tot. Miagarseed $4.50 ity in the field. Imprimacur $3.75 
Madonna. 112 plates, 20 in full color. 
A superb Christmas gift. $10.00 TWO PORTRAITS OF THE LAYMAN IN THE 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX CHURCH 
ST. PIUS X 


9 he NE by Esienne Robe by Michael de la Bedoyere 
y Leonard von Matt A dispassionate, critical study of the 
sometimes false legend that has grown 


up around St. Therese of Lisieux. Im- 


The author emphasizes that every per- 


A striking pictorial biography of the son is a full member of the Church, and 


great St. Pius X. This new biographi- 


. . ; every layman in his own way is a mem- 

cal method combines both pictures primatur. $3.00 ; 
and text to reproduce a ede osiae ber of the Mystical Body. Imprimatur. 
$2.75 


and his life and times. 200 pictures. 
Imprimatur. $6.00 


A PORTRAIT OF ST. LUKE 


by A. H. N. Green-Armytage PATRISTIC HOMILIES 
LUKE DELMEGE From a careful reading of the Gospel ON THE GOSPELS 
by Canon P. A. Sheehan and the Acts, the author makes a bril- by Father Teal 


liant reconstruction of the personal and 


“One of the finest works that the art literary character of St. Luke. Imprima- An exhaustive study of the Gospels of 


| . of fiction has ever given to the world.” tur. $3.00 the Sundays from Advent to Lent. 
—Catholic World. With profound in- Imprimatur. $7.50 

| sight and great humor, Canon Sheehan 
tells the story of an Irish priest. A BEYOND THE GLASS 

| Thomas More Book to Live. $4.50 A Novel by Antonia White THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 
CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT “One of the very best novelists of the edited by Carl W. Grindel, 


‘day. Her place is beside Miss Elizabeth C.M. 

Bowen and Miss Compton Burnett.” — 

Evelyn Waugh. Noted scholars of St. John’s University 
A novel that for sheer power and in Brooklyn contribute essays endeav- 

sensitivity surpasses any other dealing Oring to clarify the, significance of true 


| CONFLICTS IN AMERICA 
| by John J. Kane 


One of the most eminent Catholic 


sociologists has written what is prob- with insanity. $3.75 freedom. $10.00 
ably the only thorough analysis of , 

the place of American Catholics in the 

social, economic and political .activ- CATCH US THOSE THE MIND OF SANTAYANA 


ities of the United States. Imprimatur. 
$3.50 


LITTLE FOXES 
by a Carmelite Nun 


by Richard Butler, O.P. 


A definitive evaluation and analysis of 
A fine, deeply-perceptive record of a Santayana’s philosophical and literary 
twenty-four hour day in the life of a writings by a scholar who worked per- 
Carmelite nun in a typical ‘Carmelite sonally with the philosopher for the 
monastery. Imprimatur. $1.50 last two years of his life. $4.00 


ANGELUS BOOKS 


An important new line of first-rate 
books on Catholic subjects at the uni- 
form low cost of $1.25. These are new 
books, not reprints, by well known 
Catholic authors. Each book is bound 
























in stiff paper cover, varnished, set in - x For Young Catholic Readers 
large clear type, with standard for- THE PRACTICE tte.) bow a THE ANGEL WHO 

) mats throughout. In addition to the OF THE VOWS Romano Guardini's ‘ a THE TOYS : 
book illustrated at right, other titles , masterpiece y Doris Burton; illustrate 
to be included this fall are St. Berna- by L. Colin, C.S.S.R. by Mary Gehr $2.75 
dette, The Rhythm of Life, The Converts ; TH FE LORD DARING TO LIVE 
Handbook, Theology of the Apostolate, Published last spring, this by Doris Burton $3.00 
Mental Hygiene and Christian Princi- first class book on the vows Ofte ted treasur 


THE LITTLE FRIENDS 
OF JESUS 
by Marcelle Auclair; illus- 
trated by Mary Gehr $2.00 


of religious was immedi- 
lus ately hailed for its excel- 
lence. $4.00 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY * CHICAGO 


ples, and Ethics of Brain Surgery. 
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Catholic Americana 


The Franciscans Came First 
by Fanchon Royer 


The heroic story of the missioners, 

members of the Order first to set 

foot on the American mainland, 

who made the dream of its Chris- 

tianization a triumphant reality. 
208 pp., 16 illustrations, 


end map, $2.50 


La Conquistadora 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 


More than three centuries ago a 
little wooden statue of Our Lady 
was carried atop a rumbling ox-cart 
from Mexico to Santa Fe where it 
still remains. This history-weighted 
statue “tells” her story in these 
sparkling pages. Illustrated. 

144 pp., $2.00 


Heroes of the Cross 
by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. 


Informative, inspiring account of 
the hundred and twenty-four Fran- 
ciscan martyrs who died in North 
America plus a complete United 
States martyrology. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. 

254 pp., $2.50 


Angel of the Andes 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


An absorbing biography for young 
people of St. Rose of Lima. Color- 
ful, authentic background. [Illus- 
trated. 

146 pp., $1.50 


Order from your bookstore or 
directly from Dept. 4-2235 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N. J. 











Tuomas P. Netix, whose review of The 
Bent World appears on page 84, has 
been writing for Books on Trial since he 
reviewed Don Luigi Sturzo’s Spiritual 
Problems of Our Times in the February, 
1946, issue. 

Mr. Neill is a Professor of History at 
St. Louis University and the author of 
Weapons for Peace (1945), Makers of 
the Modern Mind (1949), They Lived 
the Faith: Great Lay Leaders of Modern 
Times (1951) and The Rise and De- 
cline of Liberalism (1954). He was se- 
lected by the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association to deliver the second 
annual Gabriel Richard lecture in 1951, 
which was published under the title 
Religion and Culture (1952). He has 
recently completed a text on National 
Problems for the Doubleday Catholic 
Textbook Series, and with Dr. Raymond 
Schmandt is now finishing a one-volume 
text on the history of the Church to be 
published by Bruce. 

After obtaining his Masters degree 
from the University of Notre Dame in 
1939, he spent that summer on foot and 
bicycle in Ireland, England and France. 
In 1941 he married Agnes Weber of 
Denver, Colorado; at present they have 
eight children. In 1943 he received his 
Ph.D. degree from St. Louis University. 

Mr. Neill admits to being no cultiva- 
tor of hobbies. “A professor who writes, 
teaches and comes home to a large fam- 
ily,” he says, “would have holes in his 
head if he cultivated a hobby. Playing 
with the children, maintaining peace 
among them, and driving them to hos- 
pitals to set broken bones takes up all 
my idle time. Our chief form of enter- 
tainment is spending an evening with a 
group of similar people, when we settle 
all literary, philosophical, political and 

(Continued on page 108) 











New and Important Books 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 
Volume Il 


An Introduction to the Study 
of Holy Scripture 


Published under the direction of 
A. Robert and A. Tricot 


English translation prepared by Edward 
A. Arbez, S.S. and Martin R. P. Mc- 
Guire, Ph.D. 


This eagerly awaited volume brings to 
completion a reliable guide to the diffi- 
cult and intricate study of the Bible. Not 
merely a translation of Initiation Bib- 
lique, this valuable work contains revi- 
sions, notes, and an amplified bibliogra- 
phy which make it unequalled in timeli- 
ness and scope. Volume II presents the 
geographical and historical background, 
discusses the religion of the Old and New 
Testaments, and relates the Bible to 
Christian life. 
Volume I, 520 pages 


Volume II, 622 pages, maps 
and tables 


LIFE THROUGH THE CROSS 
by Marcel Bories 


Translated by K. Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


It is a profound thought of St. Thomas 
that the whole power of the sacraments 
flows from Christ’s Passion. In seven dif- 
ferent Ways of the Cross, each based on 
a sacrament, the author has placed many 
of the truths about the sacraments with- 
in the pattern of practical considerations 
for the fourteen stations. Based on solid 
doctrine, this book will give new mean- 
ing to an old and venerated devotion. 
$1.25 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


by F. J. Thonnard 


Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, 
C.PP.S. 


This translation of Precis d’Histoire de la 
Philosophie fills a definite need for a 
complete and modern treatment of the 
subject from the Christian viewpoint. An- 
cient formulations, medieval develop- 
ments, and modern directions in philoso- 
phy are given thorough and systematic 
consideration. Especially valuable is the 
section devoted to contemporary issues— 
among them existentialism, Bergsonian- 
ism, and Neo-Thomism. 1074 pp. $6.50 


Order through your bookseller, 
or write: 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 
280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 
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Two More Books are ready in the 


NEW WORLD CHESTERTON 
Reprint Series: 


THE POET AND THE LUNATICS 


Mystery stories with a pleasant twist: each has a dou- 
ble problem—spot the lunatic as well as find the 
criminal, The central character in each story is that 
eccentric poet and artist, Gabriel Gale. $3.00 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES 


Thirty-nine short essays: the result (so the author says) 
of sitting still and letting marvels and adventures set- 
tle on him like flies. $2.75 


KOK) NX 


ORIGEN 
by Jean Danielou, S.J. 


That some of Origen’s views have been condemned is 
all most of us know about him: it seems rather hard. 
If pioneers are to be remembered only for their mis- 
takes, who is going to be a pioneer? As Father Dan- 
ielou shows, Origen was never heretical in intention 
and was besides a very great man indeed; and great 
in an extraordinary number of ways, among others as 
Biblical scholar, mystical theologian, apologist, phil- 
osopher and preacher. $4.50 


MARRIAGE 
A Medical and Sacramental Study 
by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. and 
John Ryan, B.S., F.R.CS. 


A comprehensive view of Christian marriage and all 
its problems, by a priest and a doctor. Not written, 
be it noted, only for other priests and doctors, but 
also for the people most concerned: Catholic hus- 
bands and wives. $4.50 
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A FLOOD OF GOOD READING 
from SHEED & WARD 


THE CHURCH OF THE WORD 


INCARNATE 
by Msgr. Charles Journet 


The first of four volumes on the Church, not as op- 
posed to this or that other religion or heresy, but as 
it is in itself. This first volume is on 
the hierarchical power in its twofold 
division into sacramental and juris- 
dictional. This is not one of those 
books indispensable to theologians 
but quite incomprehensible to any- 
one else. Msgr. Journet is not writ- 
ing only for other experts: he means 
to show the magnificence of the - 
Church to anyone sufficiently inter- %//' ei , 
ested to look at it with him. $7.50 ~~ 








SWIFT VICTORY 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. and 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. 


On the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. Father Farrell (the 
same one who was co-author of MY WAY OF LIFE) 
had planned and partly written this book before his 
death. It has been completed, just, we think, as Fa- 
ther Farrell would have liked, by his friend and col- 
league, Father Hughes. $3.25 


TOWARDS EVENING 
by Mary Hope 


On having a happy old age, by an author who is 
doing so. She sees old age as a season given by God 
for making final preparations for heaven and in this 
book is considering how best to use it. We think this 
will specially please readers who are not yet really 
old, but who see old age coming and are wondering 
how to meet it. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


There is more about all these books and reviews of 
some, extracts from others, in the current number 
of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Michele Mac- 
Gill—all the address you need is— 






SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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New Books for Fall 














Cleanse My Heart 


Meditations on the Sunday Gospels 


| Vincent P. McCorry, S.J.—A com- 
pilation of Fr. McCorry’s weekly col- 
umns, “The Word,” which originally 
appeared in America. His short, mean- 
ingful reflections on passages from the 
Sunday Gospels are arranged according 
to the liturgical seasons and contain 
lessons on the moral and spiritual life. 

Soon $2.75 





—Father Vincent McNabb, 0.P.— 


By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P.—In this 
eagerly awaited life of Fr. McNabb the 
author has collected a mass of material, 
including personal recollections, Fr. 
Vincent’s own letters to members of his 
family, and correspondence with close 
friends, such as the Chestertons and 
Hilaire Belloc. Out of all this he has 
built up a most life-like portrait of one 
of the great figures of our time. $4.00 





—Catholic Action and the Parish— 


By Abbe G. Michonneau and Abbe R. 
Meurice, trans. by Edmond Bonin.—A 
new work by..the author of Revolution 
in a City Parish and The Missionary 
a in Parish Life. This time Abbe 

ichonneau concentrates on the coop- 
eration which should exist between the 
parish wi: 4 and the local Catholic ac- 
tionists. Abbe Meurice concludes the 
volume with a section on one of the 
Church’s youngest institutes, the Sons 
of Charity. $2.25 











An Hour With Jesus 


Meditations for Religious 


By Abbe Gaston Courtois, trans. by Sis- 
ter Helen Madeleine, S.N.D.—‘A stimu- 
lating and challenging presentation ... 
of the principles of spiritual perfection 
as they apply in the particular circum- 
stances of the apostolate of the teach- 
~ Religious. The book, so to speak, 
talks back to the reader; it cannot be 
just read and forgotten.’’—Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing in the a au 
3. 








Garlic for Pegasus 


Life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. 


By Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J.—A stir- 
ring account of the remarkable career 
of a 16th century member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. The incredible adven- 
tures of Brother de Goes as he jour- 
ness to China are vividly portrayed 
and there emerges an admirable pic- 
ture of a man whose life was filled 
with courage and sacrifice. Soon $3.50 











;——The Poems of Alice Meynell 


Edited by Sir Francis Meynell. — This 
complete edition of Alice Meynell’s 
poems is the first to be arranged in the 
order which the poet herself would 
have preferred. “The whole modern 
world must immeasurably enlarge it- 
self,” wrote G. K. Chesterton, “before 
it comes near the measure of her 
mind.” It is the poetry in which the 
mind is at full measure which is here 
given the emphasis of precedence, and 
many readers who know Alice Meynell 
only in her anthology pieces will make 
an exciting discovery. $1.75 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








AGAINST FENCE-SITTING 


Editor: Why don’t you take the unpopular 
side more often—it is usually the side of truth 
nowadays. I like Books on Trial, but aside 
from Dan Herr’s kick at television (which re- 
minds me of Integrity’s attacks a few years 
ago when Integrity had both brains and guts), 
I find that you often try to sit on both sides 
of the fence with a tendency to sit a little 
more to the left—the review of Clinton Ros- 
siter’s book on Conservatism, for instance. 

R. C. Douctas 

S. Shaftsbury, Vt. 


YES, THANK YOU 


Editor: An article in your December, 1953, 
issue on philosophy by Father D’Arcy was 
just called to my attention. I ordinarily fol- 
low your magazine with great interest, but I 
missed this particular number when it came 
out. This article was one of the best sum- 
maries I have seen of the work being done 
now and the new spirit in Catholic philoso- 
phy. I am very keen on getting a copy of it, 
partly I admit, because Father D’Arcy speaks 
highly in it of an article of mine on Platonism 
in St. Thomas. Do you have a copy of that 
article? 
Keep up your fine work in general. 
W. Norris Crarke, S.J. 
New York, N.Y. 


IRRITATED (IRISH) READER 


Editor: I read with irritation, nay exaspera- 
tion, Alice Curtayne’s sideswiping attack on 
Knights of God, by Patricia Lynch, in the 
August-September issue of your esteemed 
magazine. Why should Miss Curtayne blame 
Miss Lynch because Knights of God beat her 
own Twenty Tales of Irish Saints by many 
months or that American readers seemed to 
like it. If Twenty Tales is any good it should 
be able to stand on its own feet without a 
campaign against the opposition by its crea- 
tor. Pfui! 

IntsH-AMERICAN 

Chicago, Ill. 


THE CURE D’ARS 


Editor: I am at present engaged in writing a 
life of St. John Vianney, the Parish Priest of 
Ars, and it has occurred to me that in a biog- 
raphy intended for English-speaking readers. it 
would be of interest to include some reference 
to the many English-speaking visitors to Ars 
and their experiences there. The Roman Bre- 
viary in the summary of his life read on his 
feast mentions those who went to Ars from 
all parts of the world including America. It 
is possible that accounts at first hand are still 















extant in old letters, diaries, monastic or con- 
vent chronicles, diocesan newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., and there are perhaps other sources 
that have not occurred to me. I write to ask 
your readers’ help in my task. All informa- 
tion will be very gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged and will be a considerable help 
in giving a picture of the Cure d’Ars and in 
enabling me to show something of his impact 
on Americans who were his contemporaries. 
LancELot C. SHEPPARD 
Capel Cottage, Nettlebridge, 
Oakhill, Nr. Bath, 
Somerset, England 



















TELEVISION 


Editor: In the June, 1953, issue of Books on 
Trial you were kind enough to publish my 
article “A Father Looks at Television.” The 
main point of the article was that, monster 
though it be, television was something that 
forced its way into a family containing chil- 
dren under teen-age, and the only hope for 
parents was to accept that situation and fight 
against it by making TV as unimportant and 
unappealing as possible. 

I wonder if you would allow me a bit of 
your space to record some further observations 
on the subject. In the past two and one-half 
years I have found increasing evidence that 
seems to indicate accepting TV into such a 
family is a mistake. That is a strong state- 
ment to make; in effect it is saying that the 
vast majority of families with young children 
living in areas where TV is available are 






























































wrong in having it. But when I see that the P 
Senate subcommittee headed by Senator Ke- 

‘ fauver finds grave reason for demanding a T 
clean-up of children’s programs, despite the § “s 
fact that television is supposedly now operat- § A 
ing under a self-regulatory code, and when I 
see that even the best of children’s programs Pt 
are mainly nothing but mediocre entertain § 4S 
ment, I doubt that television has enough to § to 
offer to make it worth exposing a child to its sis 
bad features. And when I see that a number it 
of recent surveys have found there is reason § 
to believe, contrary to earlier expectations, § °¥ 
that television viewing time increases the ™ ha 
longer a set is in the home, instead of falling § ab 
off or reaching a constant, I am frankly afraid ev 
of the one-eyed monster. dk 

I would be interested in knowing if any of § °° 
your other readers have approached the con- fac 
clusion that TV has no place in a family of § sta 
growing children. I myself am much nearer § of 
that opinion than I was several years ago. 

P. C. Kreist = 

Chicago, Ill. Ora 

SUPPLEMENT iti 
Editor: In the June, 1953, issue of Books on 
Trial you were kind enough to publish my § PO} 
Editor: I would be most grateful for a copy of § “Li 
the Books on Trial Supplement on G. K-§ ho 
Chesterton, by Maisie Ward. . . . The Au | 
gust-September issue was refreshing and stim- Reo 
ulating, and I look forward to the comingi @te 
issues with their intriguing Supplements. Con anc 
gratulations on a swell editorial job. the 
Joun Mappux and 


Westminster, Md. 
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“SURVEYING THE BLEAK PROSPECT” 








Literary Style 
in England and America 


From THE middle 
of the eighteenth 
century until the 
middle of the nine- 
teenth there was 
published in Eng- 
land a series of ar- 
chitectural designs 
for the use of prov- 
incial builders and 
private patrons. The 
plates display build- 
ings of varying sizes, from gate-lodges to 
mansions, decorated in various “styles,” 
Palladian, Greek, Gothic, even Chinese. 
The ground plans are identical, the 
“style” consists of surface enrichment. 
At the end of this period it was even 
possible for very important works such 
as the Houses of Parliament in London 
to be the work of two hands, Barry de- 
signing the structure, Pugin overlaying 
it with medieval ornament. And the re- 
sult is not to be despised. In the present 
half century we have seen architects 
abandon all attempt at “style” and our 
eyes are everywhere sickened with bore- 
dom at the blank, unlovely, unlovable 
facades which have arisen from Con- 
stantinople to Los Angeles. But this use 
of style is literally superficial. Properly 
understood style is not a seductive dec- 
oration added to a functional structure; 
it is of the essence of a work of art. 
This is unconsciously recognized by 
popular usage. When anyone speaks of 
“Literary style’ the probability is that 
he is thinking of prose. A poem is dimly 
recognized as existing in its form. There 
are no poetic ideas; only poetic utter- 
ances and, as Wordsworth pointed out, 
the true antithesis is not between prose 
and poetry, but between prose and 


Evelyn Waugh 


Ocroser, 1955 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


metre. Now that -poets have largely 
abandoned metre, the distinction has be- 
come so vague as to be hardly recogniza- 
ble. Instead of two separate bodies of 
writing, we must see a series of innu- 
merable gradations from the melodious 
and mystical to the scientific. 
Literature is the right use of language 
irrespective of the subject or reason of 
the utterance. A political speech may be, 
and sometimes is, literature; a sonnet to 
the moon may be, and often is, trash. 
Style is what distinguishes literature 
from trash. Nevertheless in certain quar- 
ters the appellation “stylist” bears a 
pejorative sense. Logan Pearsall Smith, 
that splendid American, is dismissed 
fretfully while D. H. Lawrence, who 
wrote squalidly, is accepted as an artist 
because his themes were of wider and 
deeper interest. This is a paradox which 
academic critics, to whom one would 
look to correct popular misconceptions, 
do little to resolve. Many indeed aggra- 
vate it, for there is a lurking puritanism 
at Cambridge (England) and in many 
parts of the New World, which is ever 
ready to condemn pleasure even in its 
purest form. If this seems doubtful con- 
sider the case of James Joyce. There was 
a writer possessed by style. His later 
work lost almost all faculty of communi- 
cation, so intimate, allusive and idiosyn- 
cratic did it become, so obsessed by 
euphony and nuance. But because he 
was obscure and can only be read with 
intense intellectual effort—and_ there- 
fore without easy pleasure—he is admit- 
ted into the academic canon. But it is 
just-in this task of communication that 





Evelyn, Waugh’s most recent novel is 
“Officers and Gentlemen.” 


Joyce’s style falls, for the necessary ele- 
ments of style are lucidity; elegance, in- 
dividuality; these three qualities com- 
bine to form a preservative which en- 
sures the nearest approximation to per- 
manence in the fugitive art of letters. 

Lucidity does not imply’ universal in- 
telligibility. Henry James is the most 
lucid of writers, but not the simplest. 
The simplest statements in law or phi- 
losophy are usually those which, in ap- 
plication, require the -greatest. weight of 
commentary and provoke the longest de- 
bate. A great deal of what is most worth 
saying must always remain unintelligi- 
ble to most readers. The test of lucidity 
is whether the statement can be read as 
meaning anything other than what it 
intends. Military orders should be, and 
often are, models of lucidity. The cor- 
respondence of businessmen abounds in 
ambiguities. 

Elegance is the quality in a work of 
art which imparts direct pleasure; again 
not. universal pleasure. There is a huge, 
envious world to whom elegance is posi- 
tively offensive. English is incomparably 
the richest of languages, dead or living. 
One can devote ones life to learning it 
and die without achieving mastery. No 
two words are identical in meaning, 
sound and connotation. The majority of 
English speakers muddle through with 
ai:minute vocabulary. To them any 
words not in vulgar use, are “fancy” 
and it is, perhaps, in ignoble deference 
to their susceptibilities that there has 
been a notable flight from magnificence 
in English writing. Sixty years ago, 
when “jewelled prose” was all the rage, 
there were some pretentious efforts at 
fine writing which excited great ridicule. 
There was an inevitable reaction, but 
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surveying the bleak prospect today, one 
can recognize that those absurdities are 
a small price to pay for the magnificence 
of the preceding masters. When I hear 
the word “tawdry,” I suspect the pur- 
itan. The man who can enjoy the flimsy 
and fantastic decorations of Naples is 
much more likely to appreciate the 
grandeur of Roman baroque, than the 
prig who demands Michelangelo or 
nothing. It is a matter for thankfulness 
that the modern school of critics are 
unable or unwilling to compose a pleas- 
urable sentence. It greatly limits the 
harm they do. 

Individuality needs little explanation. 
It is the hand-writing, the tone of voice, 
that makes a work recognizable as being 
by a particular artist Cor in rare decades 
of highly homogeneous culture, by one 
of a particular set). 

Permanence is the result of the fore- 
going. Style is what makes a work mem- 
orable and unmistakable. We remember 
the false judgments of Voltaire and Gib- 
bon and Lytton Strachey long after they 
have been corrected, because of their 
sharp, polished form and because of the 
sensual pleasure of dwelling on them. 
They come to one, not merely as print- 
ed words, but as a lively experience, 
with the full force of another human 
being personally encountered—that is to 
say because they are lucid, elegant and 
individual. 


| \grems living writers of English prose 
there are few who attempt mag- 
nificance. Sir Osbert Sitwell’s great ‘five 
volume autobiography and Sir Winston 
Churchill’s historical studies stand al- 
most alone and the latter, though highly 
creditable for a man with so much else 
to occupy him, do not really survive 
close attention. He can seldom offer the 
keen, unmistakable aesthetic pleasure of 
the genuine artist. Elegance in the pres- 
ent century tends to be modest. We 
have no organ voice to rival Sir Thomas 
Browne’s, but we have a volume of ex- 
quisite and haunting music. Sir Max 
Beerbohm and Msgr. Ronald Knox; each 
stands at the summit of his own art. 
They differ in scope. Where they at- 
tempt the same tasks, in parody, they 
are equal and supreme over all competi- 
tors. Sir Max has confined himself to 
the arts; Msgr. Knox goes higher, to the 
loftiest regions of the human spirit. His 
Enthusiasm should be recognized as the 
greatest work of literary art of the cen- 
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tury. Below these two masters there is 
an honourable company of very fine 
craftsmen, none it must be admitted, in 
their first youth. Mr. E. M. Forster, 
particularly in the first half of Pharos 
and Pharillon set a model of lucidity and 
individuality in which the elegance is 
so unobtrusive as to pass some readers 
unnoticed. Curiously enough it is not in 
the Universities that one finds fine writ- 
ing; Sir Maurice Bowra is learned and 
lucid, but dull; Lord David Cecil has 
grace but no grammar; Mr. Isiah Balin 
is diffuse and voluble; Mr. Trevor Roper 
vulgar. Among critics in the press the 
standard is higher. Mr. Raymond Mor- 
timer never fails. Mr. Cyril Connolly 
has fitfully achieved some lovely effects. 
Among novelists Mr. Anthony Powell, 
Mr. Graham Greene, Miss Compton-Bur- 
nett, Mr. Henry Green all have intensely 
personal and beautiful styles. One could 
never mistake a page of their writing 
for anyone else’s. 

It will be noticed that all these ex- 
amples are drawn from England. Logan 
Pearsall Smith wrote: 

And America, the land of my birth, Amer- 

ica! . . . Youth has its dreams, its longings 

for distinction; among all the eager young 

men and women of that vast country .. . 

in not one of those resounding cities or 

multitudinous universities, does the thought 
never come to anyone, I ask myself, that 
the instrument of speech which they make 
use of all day long has resonances within it 
of unimaginable beauty? . . . The golden 
sceptre of style gilds everything it touches, 
and can make immortal those who grasp it: 
to not one of those aspiring youths does the 
thought ever suggest itself that it might be 
an adventure among adventures to try to 
wield that wand? . . . From the point of 
view of Style that whole Continent could 

sink beneath the sea and never leave a 

ripple. 

That was written in 1934. Can we to- 
day qualify the severe judgment? There 
is Mr. Hemingway. He is lucid and in- 
dividual and euphonious. He has im- 
posed limits on his powers which only 
a master can survive. He has won mas- 
tery, but at thé cost of a sad brood of 
imitators. Mr. Faulkner has individual- 
ity but nothing else. Perhaps the lan- 
guages of the two continents have 
grown so separate that it is impossible 
for an Englishman to catch the nuances 
of American diction. From this great dis- 
tance it seems that there are editorial 
styles only,—a rather good, dry style in 
The New Yorker, a very poor style in 
Time—and one sometimes suspects that 
austerity has been imposed on the con- 


tributors so that they shall not distract 
attention from the more luxurious word 
ing of the advertisements. American 
critics, 1 believe, are impatient of the 
airs and graces of English writers. It is 
one of the great gulfs between our two 
civilizations that each finds the other 
effeminate. To the American, English 
writers are like prim spinsters fidgeting 
with the china, punctilious about good 
taste, and inwardly full of thwarted, 
tepid and perverse passions. We see the 
Americans as gushing adolescents, re- 
petitive and slangy, rather nasty some- 
times in their zest for violence and bad 
language. The difference, I think, is 
this. All English boys, of the kind who 
are now writers, learned Latin from the 
age of nine. Very few girls did. The 
boys did not become ripe scholars but 
they acquired a basic sense of the struc- 
ture of language which never left them; 
they learned to scan quite elaborate | 
metres; they learned to compose Latin | 
verses of a kind themselves. Little girls 

learned French and were praised for 

idiomatic volubility. When they grew 

up they wrote as though they were bab- 

bling down the telephone—often very 

prettily, like Miss Nancy Mitford. We 

regard this sort of writing as womanly 

and that is the quality we find in Amer- 

ican male writers, who, I believe, learn 

Latin late and thoroughly in a few cases, 

but often not at all. But in the Protes- 

tant schools in England, Latin is no 

longer universally taught. It may be that 

in the next generation only the boys 

from Jesuit and Benedictine schools will 

carry on the tradition of English prose. 

That is by the way. 

One thing I hold as certain, that a 
writer, if he is to develop, must concern 
himself more and more with Style. He 
cannot hope to interest the majority of 
his readers in his progress. It is his own 
interest that is at stake. Style alone can 
keep him from being bored with his 
own work. In youth high spirits carry 
one over a book or two. The world is 
full of discoveries that demand expres 
sion. Later a writer must face the choice 
of becoming an artist or a prophet. He 
can shut himself up at his desk and self 
ishly seek pleasure in the perfecting of 
his own skill or he can pace about, dic 
tating dooms and exhortations on the 
topics of the day. The recluse at t 
desk has a bare chance of giving abid 
ing pleasure to others; the publicist 
none at all. 
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THE PASTOR OF DONERAILE 


Canon Sheehan 


By ALICE CURTAYNE 


| r 1s indeed difficult for modern readers 
and especially the American public 
to understand what a phenomenon, 
even a portent, Canon Patrick Shee- 
han was among his own contemporaries. 
He died forty-two years ago. To the 
mind of the present generation, those 
forty-two years have been the most for- 
mative in the whole history of Ireland. 
Those years saw an extraordinary cul- 
tural and military development in the 
country: there was the literary move- 
ment known as the Celtic Renaissance 
when the fame of the writers centered 
around the Abbey Theatre became 
worldwide, and the maturing of Sinn 
Fein (“ourselves alone”), rightly de- 
scribed as the best political philosophy 
ever formulated by Irishmen, which led 
to the Rebellion of 1916 and the sub- 
sequent establishment of the Irish Free 
State. For the first time in 700 years 
Irishmen were in a position to guide the 
destiny of at least the major part of their 
own country. 

During more than thirty of those for- 
ty-two years, since Canon Sheehan died, 
Ireland has been enjoying a measure of 
freedom which the wildest dreams and 
the most soaring hopes of his generation 
could not envisage and, under the stim- 
ulus of that freedom, she has been vig- 
orously re-moulding her national life. 
To say that we Irish have made more 
progress during the last forty years than 
during the previous 400 still hardly con- 
veys the immeasurable distance trav- 
elled. Canon Sheehan’s day and ours 
are now two separate worlds. I have 
met elders returning from abroad after 
an absence of forty years who expressed 





Irish biographer Alice Curtayne re- 
introduces to American readers Canon 
Sheehan, author of “Luke Delmege,” 
the latest volume in the Thomas More 
Books to Live Series (Regnery, $4.50). 


Ocroser, 1955 


amazement at the change of scene. But 
one has to live among the people to 
understand how profound has been 
their change of soul. 


And yet if Canon Sheehan were writ- 
ing in the new Ireland of today, he 
would still excite much literary contro- 
versy and commotion among the critics. 
He was a priest-novelist who became in- 
ternationally famous in a few years and 
whose books were translated into most 
European languages, mainly because he 
had the intellectual courage to hold the 
mirror up to clerical life in Ireland and 
describe it with candour as well as char- 
ity. Think of his position in that com- 
paratively benighted era of forty years 
ago, on which the present generation 
looks back with such impatience, and 
you will perhaps realize something of 
Canon Sheehan’s significance. 

As a writer he is admired even today, 
but admiration is a dim kind of word to 
describe what he meant to his contem- 
porary Irish readers. They were familiar 
with the Anglo-Irish parody of them- 
selves in print, but his was the authen- 
tic national voice which most of them 
had never before heard. My father al- 
ways kept two of his books, Luke Del- 
mege and My New Curate on a lace 
d’oyley on the chest of drawers in his 
bedroom. Whenever he touched them, 
he caressed them. He read both of them 
innumerable times. He told anecdotes 
out of them as though they had hap- 
pened to himself. He made the almost 
fatal mistake of reading them aloud to 
his children before they were of an age 
to appreciate them. Whenever his eyes 
even rested on those books, his face 
brightened. Sheehan as a writer seemed 
to speak for the inarticulate who at last 
through him reached self-expression. 
His books were the vindication of no- 
bility in the midst of degradation. 


The author’s career can be com- 





Statue by Francis Doyle-Jones 
Life - sized bronze of Canon Sheehan 
which stands in churchyard at Doneraile 


pressed into one brief paragraph. Born 
in New Street, Mallow, county Cork, 
in March, 1852, Patrick A. Sheehan 
was sent to study in St. Colman’s Col- 
lege, Fermoy, and thence to St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. He was ordained 
priest at the age of twenty-three and 
was sent to the English Mission (Plym- 
outh and Exeter) for a couple of years 
until a vacancy occurred for him in his 
native diocese of Cloyne. He was re- 
called to a curacy in Mallow; promoted 
three years later to a curacy in Cobh 
(then known slavishly as Queenstown). 
Three years again and he was back in 
Mallow as senior curate. Six years later, 
he was appointed parish priest of Done- 
raile, the largest parish in the diocese. 
He was then in the early forties and it 
was a significant promotion in that place 
and period. In the eyes of his fellow 
clerics he was young to be given this 
important parish with two curates, two 
churches and seven schools. It definitely 
meant episcopal recognition of merit. 
Canon Sheehan ministered to the parish 
of Doneraile for eighteen years and died 
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there at the age of sixty-one, in 1913. 

Doneraile at that time consisted of a 
single street running down hill to a 
bridge at the end of the town. The pas- 
tor’s house was beside the bridge; it was 
plain, indeed unattractive, with a north- 
eastern aspect. Its only agreeable room 
overlooked a little garden bounded by 
the wall of the boys’ school conducted 
by the Christian Brothers. The Canon 
made this room his study-library and it 
was here that he brought to fruition all 
his latent powers. Before coming to 
Doneraile he had made a certain name 
as a lecturer and contributor to reviews 
and periodicals. But he was forty-two 
before he wrote a book and in his eight- 
een years in Doneraile he produced at 
least twenty full-length books along with 
a steady stream of pamphlets, poems, 
essays and articles. 

. Early in his writing career, his strong- 
est encouragement reached him from 
America. It was a fortunate day for him 
when the Reverend Doctor Herman J. 
Heuser, editor of the American Eccle- 
siastical Review, decided to call on him 
in Doneraile. The two priests had a 
memorable conversation in that quiet 
study. Dr. Heuser said simply that he 
recognized the Canon’s genius but that 
his work would never catch on in Amer- 
ica unless he produced something in a 
lighter and more humorous vein. The 
Canon answered humbly that he was 
incapable of’ filling that demand. But 
Dr. Heuser believed that he could from 
little glimpses here and there in what 
he had already seen of Sheehan’s writ- 
ings. The American editor was quite ex- 
plicit about what his reading public 
needed. After some reflection, the 
Canon went hesitantly to a drawer and 
took out some chapters of My New 
Curate in manuscript form, explaining 
that he had written them for his own 
amusement but that he did not think 
-them suitable for publication. Dr. Heu- 
ser read them with growing delight, said 
they were exactly what he wanted, and 
carried them away with him. That is 
how My New Curate came to be serial- 
ised in The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. It was followed by Luke Delmege. 
Both books were subsequently first pub- 
lished in America. They are the two 
titles which really made Canon Shee- 
han’s fame as an author. It was his 
American reading public who led him to 
the free and complete expression of his 
genius. I will return to Luke Delmege 
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presently, but the reader should fist 
become a little more closely acquainted 
with the author. 


From THE moment of his promotion, 
Canon Sheehan took the parish of 
Doneraile to his heart. He made it his 
business to acquire quickly an intimate 
knowledge of the lives and circum- 
stances of every man, woman and child 
belonging to it. He was deeply con- 
cerned not only with their spiritual wel- 
fare, but with their temporal happiness 
too. The majority of his parishioners 
were farmers. The best land was in the 
possession of an Ascendancy minority, 
reflecting the universal pattern of Irish 
parishes in that period. One of the 
Canon’s oldest friends was William 
O’Brien, who was instrumental in help- 
ing the passage of the Wyndham Act 
of 1903 through the English Parlia- 
ment, enabling Irish tenant farmers to 
buy out their land in yearly instalments 
to the landlords. The Canon was an 
enthusiast in the same cause. He made 
a close study of the local systems of land 
tenure in order to be able to help his 
people and he spent nearly every Sun- 
day afternoon with the farmers of the 
parish, who called on him to solve the 
problems of their leases. In this way 
numerous farmers in Doneraile were ul- 
timately enabled to buy out their land. 

Canon Sheehan made his writing ca- 
reer the merest accessory to his work as 
a priest. He never omitted a parochial 
duty. He worked very hard to establish 
the Gaelic League in his parish as well 
as musical, literary and dramatic so- 
cieties to improve the community life 
of his people. He was a tireless organ- 
izer of lectures and entertainments in 
an effort to defeat the lure of emigra- 
tion. In all this activity he was the pio- 
neer of modern Irish rural movements. 
Although so successful in literature, he 
was the antithesis of an impractical 
dreamer. He threw himself ardently into 
the work of procuring practical amen- 
ities for the town, such as electricity 
from a plant supplied by the local mill, 
a new bridge, and an improved water 
supply. 

The parish of Doneraile was the 
background for all his novels and stories, 
a background sometimes thinly dis- 
guised. He wrote his description of Eng- 
lish clerical life from memory, and he 
went only twice to the continent. He 
was at his best when he wrote against 


the familiar background of home. Every 
aspect of his parish is glorified in his 
writings: the mountains dividing Cork 
and Limerick, the rivers Bregogue and 
Awbeg, the farms, the very trees and 
bushes. 

In addition to the early encourage- 
ment he received from America, Canon 
Sheehan was fortunate in his writing 
career inasmuch as he had the support 
of ecclesiastical authority. He was 
awarded a doctorate in divinity from 
the Pontifical Academy and a gold 
medal from Pope Pius X for his Cath- 
olic writings. He was also nominated for 
a bishopric in Australia, but he refused 
on the grounds that he had not the 
physical strength necessary for such a 
task. The two successive Bishops of 
Cloyne who ruled the diocese during 
his lifetime approved of his work, as did 
also the Vicar-General, Dean Keller. 
Canon Sheehan also had the consola- 
tion of knowing that his books occasion- 
ally reaped the harvest of conversions to 
the Faith. Among the notable names 


who attributed their first knowledge of | 


the Catholic Church to his books were 
Joel Chandler Harris, the American 
humorist, and Dr. Field Spalding, the 
famous English convert. 

But among his brother clergy and at 
the hand of Irish reviewers, the story 
was sometimes very different. Canon 
Sheehan in his books held up to scorn 
the indifferent type of priest, who be- 
comes worldly, tyrannical or luxurious. 
Ignorant and bigoted reviewers took the 
ridiculous position that such types sim- 
ply could not exist in “holy Ireland” 
and that to describe them was to give 
scandal. But it was not only unflattering 
descriptions of priests that annoyed some 
of his contemporaries at home. It was 
his generally uncompromising truthful- 
ness about Irish life. When he showed 
in his books the real weakness under- 
lying the Irish Catholic system of edu- 
cation, his reward was abuse. It was the 
old story of his opponents not being able 


to distinguish between discussion, or J 


judgment, and censure; the old story 
of the Irish being unable to tolerate the 
least public self-examination. He pro 
voked the same kind of controversy on 


’ the question of emigration. He was not 


content with just hating emigration; he 
did more than one man’s job in prevent: 
ing it at least in his own parish by bet- 
ter education, better living conditions at 
(Continued on page 107) 
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FICTION 


Nothing New Under the Sun by Ric- 
cardo Bacchelli. Translated by 
Stuart Hood. Pantheon. 517 pp. 
$4.50. 


AS FINE and satisfying an achieve- 
ment as a novelist can know is to 
have set down the truth on what has 
most soundly exercised his mind and is 
most deeply bred in his bone and soul. 
Riccardo Bacchelli has done this in a 
tale about millers of the river Po, and 
has thereby found his milieu in that se- 
lect company of Undset, Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky, where the writer's response 
to race, epoch and environment is shored 
up by a supernal philosophic faith that 
at once classically encompasses that re- 
sponse and sets it free to greatness. 

Nothing less could be said for this 
work, where Italy’s folk-history in mod- 
ern times finds life in a tale of its peo- 
ple, and where scene after scene of in- 
cident, emotion and superbly ordered 
idea sweeps on to a final climax as class- 
ically tragic and as genuinely moving as 
the best in literature. 

Nothing New under the Sun is the 
last of three parts of Bacchelli’s major 
novel, showing the proud Scacernis and 
their fellow peasants in the rush and 
sway of personal, political and economic 
ills from Garabaldi’s time to the final 
episode when their soldier descendant is 
killed in the last clashes with Austrian 
troops in World War I. No matter if the 
reader comes new to this, without first 
having read The Mill on the Po, trans- 
lated and published here in 1950. For 
Nothing New under the Sun is com- 
plete in itself and all of the trilogy 
comes steady and whole from a master’s 
hand—a rare work. 

The Scacerni’s river mills had been 
floated in Napoleon’s time, and had 
grimly survived floods, plagues, native 
brigands and the Austrians, and now 
with the yet-unstabilized King’s govern- 
ment, there came unjust and impover- 
ishing taxes and the undreamed-of hor- 
rors of strikes, boycotts and civil strife. 
To the Scacernis and their neighbors 
the wild dreams of incipient socialism 
brought new dangers as evil and as dead- 
ly as the dread pellagra. But only the 
reading of the book can tell of these 
matters as the novelist has told them, in 
human terms; how Cecelia, the wily old 
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miller-mother, was so brave in “slipping 
the cords” to beat the grist-tax, and in 
raising her brood with a wise, firm hand; 
and how even she was so helpless to save 
her family from the grim embroilments 
of the agitator’s deceptive cry of “Land!”; 
and how Berta, her daughter, so lovely 
and good, must lose her young lover at 
her own great, hulking, blundering mil- 
ler-brother’s violent hands. Princivalle, 
this son and brother, inevitably evokes 
Dimitri Karamazov. His life is not a 
pretty one; Bacchelli calls a spade (as 
William Dean Howells once put it) an 
agricultural instrument. But Princivalle 
is most complexly and unforgettably por- 
trayed. It is these great scenes, both lusty 
and sad, especially the young lover’s 
murder and the scenes that follow it, that 
convince the reader that this novelist de- 
serves a high place in modern letters, 
and that without doubt Bacchelli’s deep- 
ly Catholic understanding of the stuff of 
human life has helped to make this so. 
LavERNE Gay 


Waterfront by Budd Schulberg. Ran- 
dom House. 320 pp. $3.95. 


Hs a switch. Usually a good story 
goes from print to pictures. In fact, 
some current fiction reads as though the 
novelist had his eye on the screen rather 
than the printed page. But Budd Schul- 
berg’s new novel, Waterfront, is a re- 
cast of the same story—with meaningful 





Riccardo Bacchelli: ““A high place” - 


variations—that in movie form (On the 
Waterfront) carried before it every prize 
from the Venice Festival and the New 
York Film Critics’ to this year’s Acad- 
emy Award. 

The locale is the rough, tough harbor 
of New York where stevedores buy a 
day’s work with kickbacks, mute loyalty 
to an inverted code of ‘honor, and grov- 
elling resignation to corruption and vio- 
lence. A hierarchy of hoodlums control 
the longshoreman’s union. On the top 
of the heap sit Willie Givens and Tom 
McGovern, their paunches and jowls fat 
testimony to the years of corruptive filth, 
criminal sludge, and collusive mire that 
contaminate the politicians, shippers, 
union leaders on the waterfront. 

But Schulberg’s hard, bright light 
plays most revealingly on despicable 
Johnny Friendly, president of Local 447, 
and his brutal cohorts like Charley Mal- 
loy with the glib tongue, vicious thugs 
like Sonny, Spec, Truck, and Gully, 
elephantine bullies like the hiring boss, 
Big Mac, and the Uriah Heep of the 
docks, “J. P.” Morgan, Johnny Friend- 
ly’s “banker” who loans money to the 
unemployed at ten per cent a week, com- 
pounded and cumulative. 

Terry Malloy is different. In fact, the 
organization was nervous about Terry. 
An ex-pug, sold out by his own brother 
Charley for the sake of a bet on a big 
bout, Terry is like a “masterless half- 
vicious mongrel dog that never ran with 
the pack. He was satisfied to gnaw on 
any stray bone he picked up in the 
street when he could be stealing meat 
off a butcher truck. That’s why Charley 
had never bothered trying to get Terry 
into the organization. People wondered 
why Charley with his connections didn’t 
do a little more for the kid brother. The 
reason was in Terry himself. He 
couldn’t do a simple favor without ask- 
ing dumb questions about it.” 

But the great catalysts are Father Bar- 
ry, local assistant, himself reared in the 
slums, and Katie Doyle whose brother 
Joey paid the ultimate for standing up 
against the organization. Their bright 
vision of justice and simple, unaffected 
compassion for the pitiful victims of 
greed and corruption rubs off on Terry. 
His testimony before the Crime Com- 
mission helps lay bare the whole ugly 
business of Local 447. 

In: this basic pattern, the novel Wa- 
terfront departs very little from the film 
version. But there are differences -of 
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magnitude and depth. One concerns the 
entanglement of churchmen with such 
potentates as Tom McGovern and Wil- 
lie Givens. Another, the actual futility 
of courage and bravery on the part of 
Terry and Runty Nolan, the abortive 
effort to purge out the evil. These are 
elements that in their own way prove 
even more appalling than the corruption 
of the Johnny Friendlys. The forces of 
righteousness are embodied in men who 
are depicted as something less than 
righteous. 

Hence Waterfront may prove to be a 
bone of contention. Taut, tense, disturb- 
ing in its cry of indignation, Budd 
Schulberg’s story can be answered not 
by a mere pious protest that he exag- 
gerates or distorts, but by a crusading 
zeal commensurate with the corruption 
and collusion it exposes. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Flower Girls by Clemence 
Dane. Norton. 629 pp. $4.95. 


Dynnrem Dane’s name on a novel 
invokes special interest, for her 
books include Broome Stages, The 
Moon Is Feminine and many others. 
She also wrote the popular play A Bill 
of Divorcement. 

In The Flower Girls, the English 
Miss Dane has written a zestful book, 
rich in background and characterization. 
It is the story of American Jacy Florister, 
once a child film star, now a playwright. 
Early in Jacy’s life his American mother 
divorces his English father and takes 
Jacy to Hollywood. Isobel Florister is 
a possessive mother, and when she is 
killed in an automobile accident, Jacy 
decides to go to England to look up his 
father’s people, a traditionally famous 
family in the English theater. He finds 
the huge, picturesque Florister home 
near Covent Garden, adjacent to the 
family theater—the Flower. The whole 
place is run-down, now only a shadow 
of its romantic past. 

Here Jacy meets his aging aunts, Lily, 
Myrtle and May, former famous actress- 
es, who were the original Flower Girls. 
They still retain much of the charm 
and beauty that had once made them 
the toast of London. Jacy is enthralled 
by his elderly Uncle Paxton, and some- 
what awed by the eldest of the family, 
the one-time great actor, Sir Julius. Un- 
cle Paxton presides over the Florister 
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home and pays the bills by means of a 
costume rental service, while the great 
Sir Julius, now an old, old man, sick 
and irritable, drowns his resentment 
over his enforced retirement in drink. 
To Jacy’s delight and amazement he 
also meets Ernest, his father, whom he 
had believed dead for many years. 
Among the present-day Flower Girls— 
Jacy’s cousins—is beautiful, unpredicta- 
ble Olive, with whom he falls in love. 

Somewhat overwritten by present day 
standards, still the novel presents a fas- 
cinating and unusual story. The descrip- 
tion of recent historical events, such as 
VE Day, adds to the interest. 

Marie Butter Correy 


Grandfather Stories by Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. Random House. 312 
pp. $3.50. 


oo Samuel Hopkins Adams pub- 
lished his first book in 1905, Henry 
James had just completed The Golden 
Bowl and American readers had not yet 
recovered from the shock of Theodore 
Dreiser’s novel, Sister Carrie. Scott Fitz- 
gerald would not enter Princeton until 
eight years later, and Thomas Wolfe 
was a boy of five. Today James has long 
since been established as a classic, 
Dreiserian naturalism has come to seem 
rather tame, Fitzgerald has experienced 
a decline and a revival, and James, 
Dreiser, Fitzgerald and Wolfe are all 
dead. But Mr. Adams—at the age of 84 
and with more than forty books to his 
credit—still goes on. His career thus lit- 


Samuel Hopkins Adams: Where “‘pre- 
cise facts are only an_ intrusion’ 


erally spans the whole of modern Amer- 
ican literature. 

This is remarkable enough, but what 
is even more astonishing is that in 
Grandfather Stories Mr. Adams is re- 
counting the tales and reminiscences 
which, as a boy, he heard from his pater- 
nal grandfather, who was born in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century 
and was a young man during the War 
of 1812! The lives of these two men— 
grandfather and grandson—cover not just 
a period of literature, a cultural era, but 
almost the whole of American history 
from the time that America became an 
independent nation. The case may not 
be unique, but it must certainly be rare. 

The scene of these wholly delightful 
stories is upper New York state, specif- 
cally Rochester and the Erie Canal re- 
gion, in a time—the early and middle 
nineteenth century—which seems as re- 
mote now as the Devonian era. Yet Mr. 


Adams recreates with a masterly hand | 


the whole atmosphere of the day: its 
people, its homes, its manners, its occu- 
pations and pleasures. It is important to 
remember that these accounts were 
given by an old man to a very young boy 
who now transcribes them as a very old 
man himself, and that human memory 
is a fallible thing; but as H. L. Mencken 
once wrote, in matters such as these 
“precise facts are only an intrusion.” If 
there are occasional inaccuracies, who 
cares? The significant thing is that in 
these pages a whole segment of Amer- 
ican life has come gloriously alive, as it 
could never do in the pages of an “ac- 
curate” history. 

There is no necessary connection be- 
tween the professions of journalist and 
man of letters. Mr. Adams happens to 
combine both in his person. It is the 
unusual combination which is chiefly 
responsible for that very “aliveness” | 
have just mentioned. 

Cares A. FECHER 


The Walker and Other Stories by 
Patrick O’Brian. Harcourt, Brace. 
244 pp. $3.50. 


JH] sz0ounr, Brace, one of the very 
few houses which publishes high 
quality short fiction, has provided us 
with another excellent collection of 
stories. The Walker and Other Stories 
is the work of Patrick O'Brian, the 
Anglo-Irishman whose novel, The Cat 
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lans, provoked so much favorable com- 
ment a few years back. 

His are not the Irish stories of O’Con- 
nor or O'Flaherty, brilliant as they are 
in their own particular way. Like Wil- 
liam Sansom whom he rather resembles, 
O'Brian deals in tales of sudden revela- 
tion. He describes an emotional crisis 
which only the most sensitive of men 
ever experience, the crisis wherein a 
slight but significant shift of reality com- 
pels a man to see everything anew, with 
awe, facination, or, sometimes, an over- 
powering horror. O'Brian brings to his 
descriptions a fresh and untainted un- 
derstanding and a smoothly cadenced 
prose style. 

A vague yet ever present aura of 
mystery permeates the majority of the 
twenty-five stories of the volume. The 
incidents are intensely personal, involv- 
ing in most cases a single personality 
in physical and emotional isolation. A 
number are concerned with an eerie and 
nagging sense of reliving a previous ex- 
perience. 

The locales of the tales are largely un- 
travelled parts, the mountains and 
marshes, woods and streams of Britain 
and France. The external actions are 
usually physical, hunting or fishing, 
walking or climbing. O’Brian’s deep 
feeling for his settings is remarkable in 
itself and the stories fully express his 
concern for the solitary pleasures of the 
countryside. Nevertheless, the geo- 
graphy is secondary. The damaged peo- 
ple who roam the remote areas are the 
major interest. 

Among other things, O’Brian is a mas- 
ter of the abrupt ending, bringing a story 
to a quietly violent end, revealing much 
but at the same time shrouding much in 
shadow. While a few stories remain 
enigmatic, the total collection hinges 
upon the theme of isolation. To O'Brian, 
isolation is the necessary vacuum inside 
which the mind can turn and see itself, 
if only in vague definition. Most of his 
characters see themselves poorly and that 
is their tragedy. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


Marjorie Morningstar by Herman 
Wouk. Doubleday. 565 pp. $4.95. 


De Not bother with this one. An im- 


portant author has not written an 
important book—not this time. A long, 
messy tale of unsuccess is here. There 
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Herman Wouk: The age-old problem of how 
to write about rascals without being one 


are so many things here that would of- 
fend the sensibilities of decent and even 
fairly sophisticated readers that it can- 
not be recommended. If there were any 
sign that the author gets bigger than 
the moral termites he is writing about, 
we could excuse some of this over-long, 
amoral tale. 

The story line is simple. Beautiful 
Jewish girl wants to be an actress. Mar- 
jorie Morningstar does not become a 
great actress. As the story unfolds, we 
find the people she deals with have no 
qualms about casual fornication or 
worse. Marjorie finally marries and set- 
tles down. 

The heroine is interesting for a while 
in the beginning. The people around 
her are fairly normal at first. Then 
comes an array of weird people whose 
motives for action are at best amoral or 
non-existant. The heel-hero, one Noel 
Airman, a poor reprint of Don Juan, a 
Jew who lives his own code of wild’ sex- 
uality and cheap theatricals, is interest- 
ing as monsters go; but after the initial 
shock, he is a talky bore. The Jewish 
girl whose name is the novel’s title 
finally ends as a housewife, as we fig- 
ured all along she would. If the author 
is trying to tell us people are funny or 
that irreligious Jews lead irreligious lives, 
he surely could have done that in a 
shorter space. 

There is one great character, Mar- 
jorie’s uncle—The Unele. He is such a 





relief with his honest animal activity, 
minus any cheap rationalization, that 
we are sorry to see him killed off. Too 
many people in this book disgust and 
bore us with mouthings from badly un- 
derstood Freud, Haveiock Ellis, Marx, 
etc. There are too many rascals in the 
story to sustain interest. 

This could have been a “morality” for 
the modern Jew. This reviewer is sure 
Mr. Wouk’s intention was serious. But 
he has not solved an age-old problem: 
how to write a novel about rascals with- 
out becoming a rascal. Their low-calibre 
thinking is everywhere present with all 
its ugliness; nowhere does Wouk rise 
above the meanness of his characters. 
This makes the novel an aesthetic fail- 
ure. Hard things to say about a man’s 
hard. long work, but they must be said. 
There will be a big advertising budget 
for this one. 

What he has to say about faithless 
Jews in a secular world they have helped 
much to make has validity for Catholics 
in the same situation. This could never 
have been a pleasant picture, but only a 
jaded reader will be able to take it in 
stride as it is. The most anti-Semitic peo- 
ple in the book are Jews. Do not be 
fooled when some reviewers claim a per- 
fectly charming picture of intimate Jew- 
ish religious life. ‘That is a lie. Nobody— 
but nobody—has to read this book. 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


The Great Man by A! Morgan. Dut- 
ton. 319 pp. $3.50. 


Pew based on the modern craving 
to know the “inside story” about 
prominent people and human nature’s 
willingness, or even desire, to believe 
the worst about anyone, The Great Man 
purports to tell all about the radio and 
TV colossus Herb Fuller. What that 
amounts to is that Mr. Fuller, who dies 
at the beginning of the book from in- 
juries received in an auto accident, is 
a complete and unmitigated heel who 
had grown so big that even the top men 
of the network that he worked for were 
afraid to challenge him. All this is re- 
vealed in succulent chapter after chap- 
ter, as Ed Harris, heir apparent to Ful- 
ler’s empire, delves into his life for ma- 
terial to be used in a memorial program. 
Mr. Harris also spends a number of 
pages worrying himself about whether 
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or not he would turn into such a mon- 
ster should he take Fuller’s place, and 
pretty much decides that he would. 
Then comes the tantalizing “moral 
choice”: should he take this chance to 
become famous, wealthy, and a rat, or 
walk out on it and remain the essen- 
tially honest man of integrity he has 
concluded he is. The curtain comes 
down on a lady-or-tiger ending. 

The story of Ed Harris is primarily 
a frame used to present the picture of 
Herb Fuller. And Mr. Fuller is not only 
a heel, but a full-blown bore. His stock 
character is established early in the 
book, and it then becomes obvious that 
each chapter is going to be a variation 
of past revelations. 

The author's idea that short sentences 
are the backbone of a snappy literary 
style can also lead to monotony. (“I lit 
a cigarette and felt almost alive. Almost. 
Not quite. But almost.”>) Add to this a 
collection of characters who are faceless, 
but who talk, think and act alike, and 
the monotony rises to a high point. 

The moral of this novel, contrary to 
the author’s expectation, is that even 
revelations of the “facts of life” about 
a New York glamor industry can be 
dull when carried to a length beyond 
that of a Sunday Supplement article. 

Davin Younc 


The Tree of Man by Patrick White. 
Viking. 499 pp. $4.50. 


Fr “down under” comes The Tree 
of Man, a novel of unusual texture 
and color. For all its 499 pages, it’s a 
relatively simple tale revolving about a 
herdsman and planter Stan Parker, his 
heavy-fleshed wife Amy, their daughter 
Thelma and son Ray. About the turn of 
the century, Stan and Amy marry, move 
to the frontier of Australia, and fuse 
their lives in a common struggle against 
the elements and in a gradual accept- 
ance of the civilization that catches up 
with them. 

The O’Dowds, the Quigleys, the 
Gages, Fritz who is their hired man, the 
Greek who takes his place and then mar- 
ries a rich widow with five children— 
these people make up the world in 
which Stan and Amy work out their 
destiny. The larger cities of Sydney and 
Brisbane enter their lives when Thelma 
goes off to secretarial school and even- 
tually marries a lawyer for whom she 
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works, when Ray turns wastrel and 
meets a violent death in the caverns of 
crime. Most meet tragedy, some with 
quiet desperation, others with whimper- 
ing protest: It’s drink at the O’Dowds, 
murder and madness at the Quigleys, 
suicide at the Gages. 

Stan and Amy are the prisms through 
which all this passes. They are prisms 
also for each other, reflecting, philosop- 
phizing in their own primitive way, re- 
fracting the luminous truth of human 
love, survival, and purpose in life. In the 
midst of their cows and sorghum, under 
lightning and floods and fire, they 
wrestle with the great verities of human 
experience and realize poignantly that 
the final answers are beyond their grasp. 
That, perhaps, is the greatest tragedy of 
The Tree of Man. 

Incidents of great intensity glow mo- 
mentarily in author White’s story: when 
Stan carries Madeleine from the burn- 
ing house, when he suspects Amy’s in- 
fidelity, when Ray and Thelma return 
home from the city, grown beyond the 
comprehension of their simple parents. 
Occasionally a phrase flashes brilliantly 
and illuminates a whole scene. 

But in general Patrick White seems to 
be entranced by Stan and Amy. He loses 
control over them, over their reflecting 
and philosophizing. Too many patterns 
repeat themselves: Stan and Amy reced- 
ing into their own thoughts, wondering 
how well they know each other, silently 
brooding over their children. A greater 
discipline of style, a pruning and selec- 
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tivity, a compression of thought would 
have made The Tree of Man a far more 
effective medium for the long thoughts 
and broad vistas that Patrick White tries 
to share with his readers. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Bell’s Landing by Gerald Warner 
Brace. Norton. 333 pp. $3.75. 


4 ALFway between Salem Harbor and 
Manchester, not far from Cape 
Ann, Bell’s Landing jutted out into the 
Atlantic. Here on wooded: ground over 
looking the ocean stood a Victorian man-§ 
sion, ancestral home of the Redfern fam 
ily. For Will Redfern and his brother 
Harold the place held many memories 

When they were boys they had spent 
one summer here with their spinster 
aunts. The purpose of their visit was 
more than recreational. Will and Harold 
were sent to Bell’s Landing by their 
mother to relieve the financial pressure 
caused by their father’s suicide. Mother 
went off to Boston to work. 

Fourteen years elapse before Wil 
again visits Bell’s Landing. He finds that 
his aunts are proud but penniless, and 
that they are holding on to the family 
property, determined that some day iif 
should pass to him. Will, however, ha 
become something of a drifter. Althoug 
a mechanical genius of sorts, he seems 
content to dissipate his talents on pet 
jobs, mostly electrical and automobile 
repair work, 
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Harold, meanwhile, has alienated 
himself from his family. He has become 
an intellectual and has distinguished 
himself in the scholarly world. He ap- 
pears content contributing poetry to the 
Atlantic and articles to the Partisan Re- 
view, among a host of other leading jour- 
nals that welcome his literary endeavors. 
Troubled by Harold’s snobbery, Will 
cannot understand his brother’s indiff- 
erence to family ties. But Will has a 
greater problem in understanding Sally, 
granddaughter of Pop Sardis, a philo- 
sophical car washer with whom he 
works. Eventually Sally and Will fall 
in love; yet their love remains shallow 
and marred by eroticism. 

A vague theme of “love and be loved” 
is played out as this novel of mood 
dawdles along at a listless pace. Mate- 
rialism is at loggerheads with idealism in 
every chapter, but the author's intent is 
nebulous. The plot is non-dramatic and 
languidly unfolded; the characters lack 
depth. Bell’s Landing is redeemed only 
by some vivid descriptions and some 
interesting dialogue. 

Georce A. Crevasco 


The Plums Hang High by Gertrude 
E. Finney. Longmans, Green. 312 
pp. $3.50. 


i hewn is the story of a marriage and a 
nation growing up together. Its sim- 
plicity is disarming, for some place along 
the way it grips the reader's interest. 
At first glance one might think that the 





Gertrude Finney: A marriage grows up 
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everyday experiences of a young English 
couple setting out across the Atlantic in 
1868 to settle on a farm in Indiana could 
hold few elements of dramatic surprise. 
How then does the account of Jethro 
Howard and Hanna Maria, his wife, 
differ from run-of-the-mill sagas? 

Finding the answers to these ques- 
tions means following the Jethro How- 
ards from the time they leave: England 
to seek a new life in America’s Middle 
West. Hannah Maria was the youngest 
child of wealthy and doting parents— 
untrained and spoiled—demanding the 
best because she was unacquainted with 
anything of make-shift or inferior qual- 
ity. Until she and Jethro boarded. the 
City of Boston at Road’s End she had 
never thought she might have to do 
without the services of a nursemaid for 
six-weeks’ old Jethro, Jr. To her hus- 
band’s statement that they could not af- 
ford a nurse, she inquired naively, 
“Why—why, who will care for the ba- 
by?” His reply that the baby’s parents 
would furnish the care surprised Hannah 
but it did not daunt her. Recognizing 
the inevitable she asked directly, “What 
do we do first?” Acceptance of reality 
with grace and industry was always an 
integral part of Hannah Maria’s person- 
ality. She did many silly things in the 
process of becoming a farmer’s wife but 
her love for Jethro and her proud spirit 
sustained her in the disappointments and 
hardships they encountered. 

By dint of labor, honesty and imagina- 
tion Jethro slowly achieved solvency and 
then success. Even though his first ven- 
ture as a landowner failed, his second 
as a breeder of prize Clydesdales was 
saved by the unauthorized sale of his 
most valuable horse. That transaction in 
time enabled Jethro to fulfill his dream 
of raising thoroughbred Clydesdales that 
were to become known upon all the 
roads of Indiana. 

Mrs. Finney’s tender and poignant ac- 
count of the twenty-four years Jethro 
and Hannah Maria lived in America, 
“where fortunes grow like plums on 
trees, but sometimes very high,” is built 
on background material gleaned from 
her grandmother, who came out from 
England as a young woman to settle 
with her husband in Indiana. Gertrude 
Finney has written a story reminiscent 
of the beloved Lantern in Her Hand. 
Need more be said about this delightful 
book and its able author? 


-AnnE-Caw.Ley BoarpMAN 


By the Noted Catholic 
Literary Critic, 
Riley Hughes... 


THE HILLS 
WERE LIARS 


Set amid the rubble of a world shat- 
tered by global atomic war, Riley 
Hughes’ first novel is an absorbing, co- 
gent vindication of Christ’s prom to 
abide with His Church forever. Starkly 
dramatic, spotlighting the innermost 
meaning of Christian existence, The 
Hills Were Liars is a serious Catholic 
novel of first-rate importance. $3.75 





FOR MORE 
VOCATIONS 


By Godfrey Poage, C.P. 


A handy guidebook incorporating the 
author’s rich experience with the ma- 
ture opinions and successful techniques 
of hundreds engaged in the work of 
recruiting religious vocations. Compre- 
hensive in range, it is outstanding for 
its workable ideas and tested ee 





The Genesis of a Jesuit... 


I'LL DIE LAUGHING! 
By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 


To become a Jesuit priest requires long 
years of study, hard work, and prayer; 
yet many a chuckle and hearty laugh 
unctuate the time. Father McGloin 
ells us of his training in a delightful, 
beg ad witty yet reverent narrative. 
More than two dozen rib-tickling, rog- 
uish cartoons are an added feature of 
this refreshing account. $2.75 





LIFE WITH MY MARY 


By Joseph A. Breig 


Joe Breig, well known journalist and 
author, is at his very best in this light- 
hearted autobiography of his family 
life. Joe’s coverage of the ever-chang- 
ing family scene reflects his newsman’s 
eye for human interest and his splen- 
did sense of humor; above all, it pic- 
tures Catholic family life as it should 
be lived. $3.00 





JESUS, 
SON OF DAVID 


By Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 


Simple and fresh, this fictionized ac- 
count of Christ’s life helps us relive 
the many events in our Lord’s life. 
Throughout, we discover a real sense 
of the wonder of being there, with 
Christ as He worked out His earthly 
mission. $3.25 





THE GLORY OF CHRIST 


By Mark L. Kent, M.M., 
and Sister Mary Just 


A colorful pageant sketching the lives 
and labors of 200 outstanding mission- 
aries from Apostolic times down to our 
day. $3.75 








At your bookstore 


The BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
410 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Maybe I’m Dead by Joe Klass. Mac- 
millan. 406 pp. $4.50. 


bier is a novel about incarceration, 
about prisoners of war in Nazi Ger- 
many. American and other Allied fliers 
were particular objects of Nazi hatred. 
There have been a spate of books about 
their experiences, especially by the 
British among whom was Bader, the 
dauntless legless fighter pilot, but this is 
the first novel that has come this way 
about them. 

The author knows what he is writ- 
ing about. He was a combat veteran of 
the air before he was shot down over 
Tunisia into more than two years of cap- 
tivity. The book has an air of realism 
that is far from fiction. The background 
is so real that it nearly smells, and 
against this real background the author 
has, rather clumsily and eagerly, told of 
men caught in the web of circumstances 
that set them marching, ragged and 
starving, away from liberation, in win- 
try weather that fell to temperatures of 
forty degrees below zero. The cruel and 
the venal guards, with their horrid dogs, 
the chilling black-clad beasts of the S.S. 
who came to make their last stand at the 
prison camp, the prisoners stripped by 
suffering and by their own selves down 
to the very edge of living, all these 
characters have the quality of life about 
them. The life is often squalid or un- 
pleasant but through it all the author has 
managed to put across something of his 
own belief in the dignity that belongs 
to a man. 

The book tends to read more like 
memoir than like fiction, but it is a 
tense and awkward story of man’s cour- 
age triumphing in the end over inhu- 
manity and suffering nearly unto death. 


W. B. Reapy 


The Sixth of June by Lionel Shapiro. 
Doubleday. 351 pp. $3.95. 


Wor War II was a war fought by 
men manning machines. Because 
of this, any account dealing with the war 
must be weighted by the metal needed 
to contain it. The Sixth of June is no 
exception. The interesting and redeem- 
ing feature of this war novel is the 
author's handling of the complex British- 
American relationship. He manages to 
throw some light on what was and is a 
problem for both Britain and America. 
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Joe Klaas: Triumph of man’s courage 


Jean Bloch-Michel: Discovery of faith 


Mr. Shapiro has the advantage of being 
a Canadian, and part of the tradition of 
both countries. 

The real story is that of Valerie Rus- 
sell, morally bound to a British Com- 
mando, and Brad Parker, a married man 
and an American far from home. Their 
love is not a tawdry affair, but despite its 
genuineness both Valerie and Brad real- 
ize it is not untainted. To them, as to 
the Free World, the sixth of June, 1944, 
gave release and hope as well as a re- 
kindled faith in themselves. 

The “affairs” of lesser beings are used 
as foils to highlight the treatment given 
the love of Valerie and Brad. Despite the 
hulk of World War II in the back- 
ground and in the fabric of the novel, 
Mr. Shapiro never loses his sensitivity 
to his characters, nor does he fail to con- 
ceive of them as human beings. The en- 
tire novel is carefully planned enabling 


the characters to develop and fit into 
their proper niches in the plot. 


Although the pace is slowed by the § 


heaviness of the war machine, the author 
overcomes this by carefully building to 
the climax and winning his reader’s at- 
tention. He has written a satisfactory 
novel using a tragic event in the history 
of the world and its effect on those 
who experienced it as his material. 
Rose.ia Bircw 


The Flight into Egypt by Jean Bloch- 
Michel. Translated by Frances 
Frenaye. Scribners. 215 pp. $3. 


L nw short novel tells of the frantic 
flight of a French family before the 
invader during World War II. Their 
search for safety and freedom becomes 
the discovery of their basic need for God 
and their fellow men. 

The city in which they lived ravaged 
by bombs, Pierre and Yvonne with their 
three small children join the distracted 
hordes of the homeless in their mass 
movement out of the city and onto the 
highway, pressed along by the trucks 
and tanks of the enemy. Escape from the 
others is the prime thought in Pierre’s 
mind for he believes their safety will be 
found only in solitude. How they attain 


it, with no definite plan or destination § 


and after much danger, hardship and 
the loss of their small daughter in the 
panic of the mob, is a stirring story. 
Their “Egypt” for the next two years is 
a small evacuated village across the 
mountains, whose inhabitants have been 
interned. The summers are full of the 
struggle for an adequate food supply for 


the winter, but the winters become end- J 


less, full of restlessness, torpor and ris- 
ing tensions among the members of the 
small family. Their solitary refuge turns 
into a heavy burden. “When he had first 
left the highway . . . he had voluntarily 


abandoned human society. But here in | 


the valley, society had abandoned him.” 
Doubts of the worth or justice of his 
flight harrass Pierre. Discovery of the 
village chapel on the edge of the forest 
and its fresco of the Virgin and Child 
bring respite and hope to Pierre and 
meaning to their flight. The beginnings 
of faith stir within him. When he shares 
his treasure with Yvonne, who is on the 
verge of a mental collapse, she too finds 
faith. When they again rejoin their fel- 
low men, it is with a new understanding. 
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Mr. Bloch-Michel’s characters are not 
of great strength and their drive for 
freedom is a manifestation of the in- 
stinct for self-preservation rather than 
that of a profound courage. “But great- 
ness is not offered to every man, except 
inasmuch as any man’s life has its share 
of greatness which means acceptance 
of the state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him,” he writes. 
The faith which they discover in their 
Egypt is sometimes confused, contradic- 
tory, but it is only meant to be the be- 
ginning of the soul’s awakening. 

The novelist’s prose is plain and his 
descriptions more photographic than 
artistic. He lacks a fullness and a sense 
of the dramatic. But his moods are sen- 
sitive, precisely human, accurate, and his 
suspense well sustained. The first of his 
several novels to be translated into Eng- 
lish, Flight into Egypt is intensely 
human and interesting. 

Mary K. Sweeny 


The Bond and the Free by Charles 
Dunscomb. Houghton Mifflin. 
176 pp. $3.00. 


| see historical in its setting, 
The Bond and the Free can hardly 
be called an historical novel. It is rather 
a chronicle of ancient Roman-Judaic- 
Greek society. Details of time, place and 
people in this landscape are brought to 
a sharp focus through a series of letters 
directed by a certain fictitious Lavinia to 
her Roman cousin Portia. 

Lavinia, because of some indiscreet 
remark which had annoyed Tiberius, 
has been sent to her Aunt Claudia Pro- 
cula and Uncle Pontius in Judea. While 
there, she visits the palace of Herod 
Antipas and is present at the infamous 
Salome’s dance of death. She is an ob- 
server at the trial of Jesus, of which she 
later writes that “He looked at Uncle 
Pontius with still eyes, and for a mo- 
ment I had the curious illusion that .. . 
the prisoner was the judge while .. . 
Uncle Pontius, Caiaphas, the priests, the 
soldiers, the mob, and I were on trial for 
our lives.” After the death of Christ she 
meets Peter for whom she shows a.-sin- 
gular affection; she is present at the 
death of Stephen where she encounters 
Saul with the “burning eyes,” whose 
convert she later becomes. 

There is a little romance in these let- 
ters, some bribery, intrigue, and barbaric 
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cruelty, but chiefly it is a simple tale of 
a pagan patrician lady and her family in 
the first days of Christianity. Not only 
does this exceptional narrative translate 
into our own lives the feelings and emo- 
tions of the time, but the author has, in 
a unique way, brought before the read- 
er a universal human need—the need for 
something more fundamental than the 
things of time and place, of everyday 
living, even of human relationships. 

Through the medium of these letters 
it is not difhcult to follow the author’s 
own journey into Christianity, and from 
there into the realization that “life in 
Christ is not an automatic result of a 
series of emotional upheavals, of cata- 
clysmic conversion.” It is, as Lavinia 
writes in her last letter from Macedonia, 
“a dying of self . . . which is so often 
done badly because self is not slaughter- 
ed at one blow.” 

Despite its anachronisms of time and 
events, and the modern colloquial idiom 
used by the Lady Lavinia, which is 
neither jarring nor absurd, the narrative 
is uniquely delightful reading. 

Sister M. Cexeste, O.P. 


The Loved and the Unloved by 
Thomas Hal Phillips. Harper. 248 
pp. $3.00. 


I use is a southern novel in the recent 
tradition: evil doings and frustration 
among the sharecroppers. But the grim- 
ness of the book is not in itself a defect. 
The charge is much greater. Like most 





Thomas Hal Phillips: Southern style 


deterministic writers, Mr. Phillips is 
overwhelmingly dull. His characters are 
stock types to begin with, and fail to be 
memorable even as familiar faces. The 
central figure seems to change Cin the 
sense of literary development) little 
more than his overalls from beginning 
to end. 

There are three notable things about 
the novel: some innocently and refresh- 
ingly funny dialogue; an arresting and 
promising prologue; and the sexual pur- 
ity of the hero. 

Max Harper is a mildly likable young 
man with a crooked foot whose great 
cross is growing up’‘as a sharecropper on 
the same farm with the boss’ son, Vance 
Acroft, who is no good at all. Max 
comes equipped with the usual stupid, 
drunken father, a mother who toils as 
a cook in the Old Folks Home, and a 
lovable, genuinely amusing little broth- 
er destined for destruction. 

Max serves his intellectual apprentice- 
ship as valet to the most distinguished 
of the Old Folks, Mr. ten Hoor, a Clif- 
ton Webb type full of trenchant ob- 
servations about life that do not strike 
the reader as particularly trenchant. 
Max is befriended by the boss, Sid 
Acroft, who restores his foot, but only 
through the symbolic betrayal of Max’s 
best friend, a noble and happy tenant 
farmer named Victor Wells. When Max 
broods about this and Vance learns his 
secret, you know again something you 
knew at the start of the book, that Max 
is trapped with Vance and will just 
plain have to murder him. 

There are further complications: 
Max, the poor laborer, falls in love with 
Margo, the remote Acroft daughter, and 
later with Victor's daughter, Anne, 
whom he is destined also to lose be- 
cause of Vance. What really makes a 
basically simple story so incredible is 
Mr. Phillips rather whimsical twists of 
plot: Max’s suddenly blossoming, in late 
chapters, into a pitcher of major league 
caliber Che throws with either hand); 
his telling the secret of the foot opera- 
tion to arch-enemy Vance, and the con- 
trived circumstances of the operation it- 
self; his peculiar behavior at the mur- 
der trial and its fantastic outcome. 

Mr. Phillips’ well-wrought prologue 
deals with an effectively characterized, 
politically appointed executioner, who 
takes one look at condemned man Max 
and kills himself. 

James W. ArNoLp 
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Hannibal of Carthage by Mary 
Dolan. Macmillan. 308 pp. $3.75. 


[x A sonorous prose form a new author, 
Mary Dolan, relates the story of his- 
tory’s first Alpine conqueror, Hannibal, 
the great Carthaginian military genius 
whose campaigns threatened to over- 
throw Rome. The account is rendered 
by Sosylos, a Greek freedman who had 
been sold into slavery. 

For years, as tutor and secretary, 
Sosylos remains beside the popular lead- 
er, observing his tactics, mentally ab- 
sorbing the many facets of his personal- 
ity, and recording his exploits. After the 
fall of Saguntum the Carthaginian hold 
upon Iberia is fast. It is up to Rome to 
challenge this strength and that is done. 
Thus begins the Second Punic War. 
The most memorable event and the 
greatest fete accomplished by Hannibal 
in the course of this campaign is his 
crossing over the*Alps. The author has 
made this epic venture one of the most 
vivid in her tale, when man and ele- 
phant together make a northern passage 
into hitherto invulnerable Italy. The 
battles that follow, notably the first 
Italian Battles near the Po River, and 
the ambush at Lake Trasimenus are 
alive with action and superbly described. 

There is here a successful effort to 
make the wars of Hannibal as pictorially 
clear and understandable as those of 
modern times. The author knows that 
human nature does not change and the 
reader finds here the same foibles, 
humours and tragedies that exist within 
his own experience. On the other hand, 
presuming: this to be the work of a 
Greek scholar writing of events in 218- 
216 B.C., Miss Dolan has made a delib- 
erate attempt by means of a fixed style to 
create the impression that one is reading 
in translation from the original. Hence, 
the adoption of a form which, aside 
from the beauty of language accompany- 
ing it, often impedes the reader from 
getting on with his job. 

Rosemary McCormick 


Huffley Fair by Dorothy Evelyn 
Smith. Dutton. 320 pp. $3.50. 


™ is the story of harsh, proud and 
righteous Abel Gurney, a carpenter 
and lay-preacher, who becomes even 
more self-righteous and arrogant as the 
novel progresses. Abel thunders against 
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his congregation for their sins only to 
have his own concupiscence catch up 
with him. When his illicit love for a 
gypsy girl, Lou, is revealed all his am- 
bitions come crashing around his feet. 
He is forced by his father to marry the 
girl, and the couple return to Huffley 
where they originally met at a fair. They 
settle into a fairly conventional pattern, 
and as time passes their hopes center in 
their daughter, Belle. In the meantime 
Abel hopes for a reconciliation with his 
father, but neither son nor father do 
anything to achieve it. 

The second book of this drawn out 
novel concerns itself with Belle, the 
rather attractive daughter of the ill- 
mated couple. She has the same weak- 
ness as her parents. When Tom, a sol- 
dier of gypsy background, whistles un- 
der her window, she follows the call of 
the blood. When Abel hears of this de- 
fection he promptly blames his innocent 
wife, and punishes her. 

Belle who never liked “being differ- 
ent from other folks” finds solace with 
the soldier for awhile, but eventually 
returns home with her child, Nancy, to 
die. Then follows the third book which 
deals with Nancy’s life. The tale is 
brought to a satisfactory ending with 
Abel being given “one fleeting view of 
the promised land” in Nancy’s apparent 
acceptance of ethical standards as she 
settles into a happy marriage. Thus the 
conflict of three generations comes to a 
“happy” ending. 

The English Yorkshire background of 
the novel is vividly portrayed, and there 
are amusing and entertaining passages, 
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but the story has little depth and is over 
sentimental in spots. There is nothing 
about the novel that would recommend 
it as distinguished fiction. 

Anna KuHN 


The Carmelite by Elgin Groseclose. 
Macmillan. 289 pp. $3.75. 


= IN seventeenth century Persia, this 
novel is mainly concerned with the 
diplomatic and missionary work under- 
taken by the Discalced Carmelites at 
the request of His Holiness Pope Clem- 
ent VIII. At the time, Abbas the Great, 
Shah of Persia, was interested in secur- 
ing an alliance with Christendom to 
combat the expanding power of the Ot- 
toman Empire. For his own part, the 
Pope was seeking freedom from perse- 
cution for the Armenians; establishment 
of Carmelite missions with right to pro- 
selytize; and finally, through the pres- 
ence of the latter, the extension of the 
Christian faith and the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Father John Thaddeus was the man 
placed in charge of this dangerous and 
delicate mission. The quiet courage and 
unquenchable zeal he exhibited in the 
strange land of the infidel, inspired the 
story and title of this volume. Father 
John’s most difficult achievement was 
the conversion of Shamala, a Circassian 
Princess, niece of the Shah. How the 
Carmelite won his struggle with the 
Shah for her soul is beautifully told. 

There are necessarily harsh things re- 
corded in a book about a land of cruelty 
and sophistication, and ruled by a Shah 
who was a tyrant even to his own fam- 
ily. It is to the credit of the author that 
he never takes advantage of his oriental! 
background to offend good taste. 

DesmMonp LONERGAN 


Bath Tangle by Georgette Heyer. 
Putnam. 312 pp. $3.50. 


[7 sEEMS odd for a book which is classi- 
fied as an historical novel to have as 
little of history in it as Bath Tangle 
does. No important historical events or 
personages form part of the tale or its 
background, except for a passing refer- 
ence to Princess Charlotte and an occa- 
sional cursory statement about the 
Prince Regent. Although the setting is 
Bath, England’s fashionable spa, the 
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reader is shown very little of the gay life 
of the town. The main characters of the 
book are living in the retirement cus- 
tomary for the recently bereaved, and so 
the reader, too, lives only on the edge of 
society. 

The “tangle” is a matrimonial one. 
Serena, passionate and stormy daughter 
of the late Earl of Spenborough by an 
earlier marriage, and Fanny, his very 
young and timid widow, have taken a 
house in Bath to enjoy such diversions 
as the town affords two ladies in deep 
mourning. The Marquis of Rotherham, 
whom Serena had jilted a few weeks 
before the date set for their marriage, is 
the administrator of her property under 
the terms of her father’s will—a most em- 
barrassing position for Serena to be in. 
At Bath she meets an earlier admirer 
who has been faithful to her for seven 
years, and the love affair is resumed 
where it had been broken off. The 
vicissitudes of this courtship make up 
the plot of Bath Tangle. Not even the 
least sophisticated reader could be sur- 
prised at the outcome. 

Bath Tangle is pleasant reading for a 
quiet hour. Its greatest merit is probably 
the re-creation of the quaint charm of 
bygone days. It seems a pity that this 
merit was not increased, as it so easily 
could have been, by greater vividness in 
the description of what was, after all, a 
very colorful and interesting period. 


Sister M. Cornetius, $.S.N.D. 


The Way to the Gold by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele. Doubleday. 375 
pp. $3.95. 


|= LITANY of directions recited by 
old Ned Glaze, the “Last of the 
Great Train Robbers,” was the way to 
the gold—a fortune in gold coin he had 
stashed away years ago in the rugged 
area north of Spokane before he was 
captured. Old Ned, serving out the last 
few days of his life sentence in Jupiter 
prison, finally breaks his long silence 
and tells someone how to get to the 
gold. His cellmate, Joe Mundy, in jail 
for a crime he never committed, is the 
one. Deceived, betrayed and shunted 
around as an orphan by those to whom 
he had looked for love and protection, 
Joe feels that the world and all the peo- 
ple in it can “go fry.” 

A pardon comes through for Joe and 
in the warden’s office he meets Hanni- 
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From jacket of “The Magnificent Enemies” 


‘‘The end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the Renaissance”’ 


bal who offers him a job in the town 
of Greenbay—close to the jumping-off 
place for Glaze’s gold. By now the gold 
has become an obsession with Joe. In 
Greenbay he meets Hank, the plain 
girl, with whom he shares his love and 
secret intentions. And in his rooming 
house Joe finds a nest of near and dis 
tant relatives of the desperadoes who 
were in on the hold-up with Glaze and 
are ever-vigilant lest Joe turn up the 
gold before they do. Then, too, there are 
the police who want to keep Greenbay 
a “nice” town—and Hannibal, still the 
unknown quantity. Joe gets to the gold 
all right, but in a completely predictable 
climax with comeuppance for all. 
Author Steele has turned out a satis- 
fying melodrama in spite of certain im- 
probabilities. Best of all he has included 
a moral which the story conveys per- 
fectly—wealth is not always counted in 
coin but in friends, respect and love. 
Grorce A. Woops 


The Magnificent Enemies by Edgar 
Maass. Scribners. 343 pp. $3.95. 


Wm history is made into fiction by 
a master like Edgar Maass it comes 
out a compelling piece of reading like 
The Magnificent Enemies. Mr. Maass’ 
technique is to sandwich his thin slice of 
plot between two thick pieces of auth- 
entic history, so that the reader has the 
satisfying sense of acquiring painlessly 
all the pertinent facts of a significant 
historical period. The period in this 
volume is the great age of commercial- 


ism in Europe, the fourteenth century, 
in which great cities banded together in- 
to the Hanseatic League for protection 
against all the hazards of price warfare, 
pirates, markets, etc. This age, the end 
of the Middle Ages and the beginning 
of the Renaissence, had all the color of a 
kaleidoscope and all the glamor of a 
Hollywood movie, and the author has 
made good use of both these elements. 
Three strong men are concerned in 
the tale. Two of them belong to a 
strange organization, half-pirate, half- 
idealist, which defies the shipping of the 
Hanseatic League. The third is Simon 
van Utrecht, a staunch, pious, conserva- 
tive man of Flanders who is determined 
to defend his own commerce and ship 
and city against the Likedeelers (as the 
pirates are called). Each of these has a 


beautiful woman Cinevitable!) involved: 


in his personal history, each is super- 
human in determination, endurance and 
strength. Out of the conflict between 
these men and their varying commercial 
and religious philosophies come some of 
the best sea-battles and sailing scenes I 
have read since the immortal Hornblow- 
er retired full of honors. 

Into this Flemish tapestry is woven 
other interesting historical threads. Here 
you find the beginnings of the Beguines, 
and here too one watches the beginnings 
of democratic action coming out of the 
long autocracy and tyrannies of the 
classic and medieval world. Add the his- 
tory one learns to the calm precision of 
Mr. Maass’ prose, and you have a mem- 
orable, highly-recommendable novel. 

Doris GruMBACH 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


Reprints and 
New Editions 





A’ A TIME when the great books from 
the past, isolated and calling at- 
tention at first only to themselves, are 
offered to us in such abundance, it is 
fitting to recall as well the lesser books 
which serve as mediators between us 
and the master works. These are the 
books whose chief purpose is to open 
doors to other books. Only rarely are 
they “perennial” themselves, for they 
are like guidebooks; and guidebooks 
become useless when the landscape 
changes. And the landscape of literature 
and good books is always changing, al- 
ways altering in perspective. 

How varied and engrossing that land- 
scape is in only one of its forms—that 
of English biography —is convincingly 
shown in Edgar Johnson’s One Mighty 
Torrent (Macmillan, $6.50), now, after 
eighteen years, in a second edition. Mr. 
Johnson’s book is something more than 
a mere catalogue of biographers and the 
writers of biography, thinly tricked out 
with “essential facts.” Such a catalogue 
would only, as he points out, “convey 
information to those who already have 
it.” He has attempted instead, and with 
admirable success, to create “vignettes” 
of the original subjects, and in so doing 
to introduce the reader to “the richness, 
the variety, the excitingness, and the 
beauty of human personality.” 

Among the vignettes he offers are, it 
must be admitted, some rather unsym- 
pathetic ones: Cardinal Manning (after 
Lytton Strachey); Wolsey (but not after 
Belloc: St. (to him Sir) Thomas More 
_Gin a rather niggling consideration of 
Roper); and Newman only in passing. 
The more secular figures come off bet- 
ter: If there is anyone who still needs to 
be introduced to Boswell’s Dr. Johnson, 
One Mighty Torrent offers a presenta- 
tion of that great and good man after a 
fashion which should send him to Bos- 
well’s pages for the full repast. Samuel 
Pepys is another personality engagingly 
. presented, and that superb book for 
browsing, the Diary, is made inviting. 
The standard great lives of Scott and 
Dickens are also analyzed and charac- 
terized, though perhaps many, to their 
loss, will be satisfied with Mr. John- 
son’s treatment in preference to taking 
down such leviathans from the shelves. 
Over four centuries, English biography 
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has been a rich mine of personal revela- 
tion, of poets and statesmen, scoundrels 
and patriots. If One Mighty Torrent is 
used as introduction to, and not substi- 
tution for, the great biographies of the 
English language—and our literature is 
singularly rich in what Mr. Johnson 
calls the “hybrid realm”’—it should prove 
a useful guide for two decades more. 
An even longer life has already been 
achieved by Eduard Zeller’s Outlines of 
the History of Greek Philosophy (Meri- 
dian Books, paper, $1.35), now in a re- 
vised thirteenth edition. “Zeller” has 
long been, as was intended when it was 
written some seventy years ago, a valued 
guide to students of philosophy. Eduard 
Zeller has never been surpassed as a 
guide to the early Greek philosophers, 
nor has modern scholarship replaced his 
work. Certainly the general reader, 
without need to fancy himself as a stu- 
dent, can find profit and fascination in 
reading these succinct accounts of the 
“schools,” and particularly of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. We are all Greeks 
in spirit, for our civilization, transmitted 
to us by the Middle Ages through clas- 
sical Rome, came to us from the Greek 
thinkers. And that thought transcends 
its original time and is with us still, as 
Zeller states and his book so cogently 
demonstrates, “in unfading freshness.” 


As LASTING a work as Outlines of the 
History of Greek Philosophy is, it 
is instructive to note that for this thir- 
teenth edition corrections and emenda- 
tions had to be made. Such is not the 
case with a primary and independent 
work of art. Mr. John -T. Winterich 
makes the case for a literary classic with 
only slight exaggeration in his sprightly 
introduction to the Heritage Press edi- 
tion of Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronte 
(Heritage-Dial, $5.00). “There will be 
another edition tomorrow, and another 
the day after that, and another one year, 
two years, ten thousand years after the 
day after the day after tomorrow.” Ex- 
travagantly phrased as this is, it contains 
whole big kernels of truth. Jane Eyre is 
one of those absurd, somewhat badly 
written novels from the past which will 
always be welcomed and read for its un- 


self-conscious vigor and for its compel 
ling story. This great-grandmother of all! 
soap operas is the saga of a strong-willed, 
misunderstood woman who surmounts 
poverty and the position of a governess 
to marry (after the melodramatic death 
of his insane first wife) the romantic 
and aristocratic hero. Perhaps the fas- 
cination about Jane Eyre—soap opera 
again—is that the men in it are so thor- 
oughly defeated by Jane, so righteously 
punished. Rochester must be crippled 
and blinded, St. John Rivers driven 
away to missionary work in India (“he 
will never marry now”), and vengeance, 
perfect, lasting and feminine, is com- 
plete. 


It is appropriate that a work by Wil- 


liam Makepeace Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronte’s great idol, should also be com- 
ing out in reprint in a Heritage-Dial 
edition. This novel is The Newcomes 
($5.00), a plump, splendidly printed, 
handsome volume. If this book has not 
had as obvious a progeny as Charlotte 
Bronte’s, it is nonetheless a late flower- 
ing of a great tradition. Novels about 
families are with us still, and indeed 
The Newcomes was not the first of 
these, but it is one of the few English 
novels which can truly be said to be in 
the Don Quixote tradition. Sweet, mild, 
generous Colonel Newcome is a Don 
Quixote set to wander in Victorian Eng- 
land. Impervious to snobbery, complete- 
ly without the social cruelty the other 
characters in the book practice upon 
one another, and simple and pure of 
soul, the Colonel is one of the most in- 
spired and inspiring characters in Eng- 
lish fiction. He is Newman’s gentleman, 
Chaucer’s gentil parfit knight. 

The classic treatment of knights and 
knighthood, of course, in all its panoply, 
is the Morte d’Arthur. Now issued in 
a Heritage-Dial edition ($6.00), this 
great work by Sir Thomas Malory, often 
considered the greatest single work of 
English prose narrative, is the best of 
many literary treatments of King Arthur 
and his Table Round; this is the source 
from which Tennyson, Morris and 
others drew. This present beautiful edi: 
tion (with line drawings in the margin 
of every page) follows, with modem 
spelling, the complete Caxton edition of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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True Morality and Its Counterfeits 
by Dietrich von Hildebrand with 
Alice Jourdain. McKay. 178 pp. 
$3.00. 


|= TERMS “circumstance ethics” and 
“sin mysticism” are not too well 
known to American Catholics. Behind 
the terms are entire philosophical theo- 
ries even though circumstance ethics 
and sin mysticism manifest themselves as 
lived, existential approaches to moral 
problems. Opposing the errors of a doc- 
trine of this nature requires the efforts 
of a master, and one may say that the 
long preparation of von Hildebrand has 
made him the master capable of ex- 
pounding these errors. 

Circumstance ethics is insidious be- 
cause of its appeal to those who are ad- 
vanced enough in the science of morals 
to understand the difficulty of applying 
with accuracy general principles to par- 
ticular cases. Laid out for all to see is its 
appeal in the field of literary forms, 
where several contemporary novelists 
and playwrights have found the “tragic 
sinner,’ as von Hildebrand terms him, 
an inescapably attractive hero. 

Von Hildebrand uses eleven chapters, 
one logically developed from another, to 
explain the bases of the errors involved 
in circumstance ethics. Despite the pro- 
fundity of the penetration, the treatment 
is not abstruse to the point of being in- 
comprehensible. Von Hildebrand has 





Dietrich von Hildebrand: Moral 
examination of the “tragic sinner’ 
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long been an example of the deliberate 
and contemplative approach to ethics, 
neatly dividing and cataloguing his work 
without weighting it down with cum- 
bersome apparatus that is sometimes 
deemed to make the scholarly work legi- 
timate. 

Despite the continuing high level of 
scholarship in this work, the readable 
quality of its prose is most noticeable, 
and one suspects that the efforts of Alice 
Jourdain, linquist and expert in Existen- 
tialist thought who lectures in philoso- 
phy at Hunter College, has contributed 
to this end. 

While circumstance ethics has not 
had much popular notice as such here in 
the United Staes, it has had more vocal 
treatment in Europe, and that influence 
has come to America as reflected colora- 
tion in some literary works of Mauriac, 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene. 
People who have been charmed by the 
figures and the plots in some of the 
works of these men will find the reason 
for the charm neatly explained by von 
Hildebrand—and labelled ethically un- 
tenable. 

This is a majestic book that strikes 
close to the root of all morality. Anyone 
inclined to the contemplative and meta- 
physical aspects of morality will read it 
with profit. Dietrich von Hildebrand 
has risen to the defense of true morality 
in an extraordinary effort that will 
freshen moral theology for a long time 
to come. 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


The Sane Society by Erich Fromm. 
Rinehart. 370 pp. $5.00. 


‘ Escape from Freedom, Dr. Fromm 
analyzed the reasons for mass human 
acceptance of modern totalitarian move- 
ments. In a brilliant psychiatric presen- 
tation he showed that modern man, hav- 
ing escaped slavery and feudalism, be- 
came the prey to deep-seated anxiety 
because he did not know to what goals 
freedom led. He sought submission to 
such master-minds as Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini to deaden the pangs of a sen- 
sitive intellect asking why and for what. 
Dictators at least provide answers. 

In many ways, The Sane Society ex- 
tends and develops the same concepts. 


Erich Fromm: ‘The eternally expectant 
. and the eternally disappointed ones’ 


The present choice between capitalist 
managerialism and totalitarian dictator- 
ship is indicated and discussed on the 
basis of humanistic psychoanalysis. Fi- 
nally, suggestions are offered for the 
functioning of a Sane Society. Without 
question, Dr. Fromm has indicated and 
explored fundamental social and human 
problems of our time. 


Dr. Fromm quotes extensively 
throughout this book. He propagates the 
current philosophy of despair as smooth- 
ly as most modern authors, while sheath- 
ing an essential pessimism in the op- 
timism of social evolution and dialectic 
materialism. “Every day in every way 
man is getting better and better” (to 
paraphrase Coue) runs the social phi- 
losophy underlying Fromm’s thought. 
But better for what? Fromm does - not 
know anymore than do his contem- 
poraries. 

What will characterize the new man 
of the next phase of social evolution? 
He will create “a society in which man 
relates to man lovingly, in which he is 
rooted in bonds of brotherliness and 
solidarity, rather than in the ties of 
blood and soil’—the brotherhood of man 
without the Fatherhood of God. Curi- 
ously, although Fromm believes in so- 
cial evolution (wherein the concept of 
God has been but a momentary and 
passing phase) he admits and in fact 
almost believes that man is growing rap- 
idly very much worse and that he may 
choose the final insanity of robotism. 
Out of such a dialectic philosophy has 
evolved The Sane Society, and only 
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against this background of contradiction 
can its basic tenets be grasped and un- 
derstood. 
ety, Fromm shows a devastating shrewd- 
In his over-all analysis of modern soci- 
ness and perspicacity. In fact, he sees 
the evil almost as clearly as it is expound- 
ed in, for instance, the books of Thomas 
Merton. “The world is one great object 
for our appetite, a big apple, a big bot- 
tle, a big breast; we are the sucklers, 
the eternally expectant ones, the hope- 
ful ones—and the eternally disappointed 
ones.” That sentence might have come 
out of Merton. But, unlike Merton, 
Fromm is blind to the tremendous forces 
for good, now imprisoned and hidden 
in the murky evil of the world. If Dr. 
Fromm knew that society will be re- 
formed, not primarily by Humanistic 
Communitarian Socialism, but by Chris- 
tianity, his book would not only be 
clever; it would be. great. 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G:S. 


The Decline of Wisdom by Gabriel 
Marcel. Philosophical Library. 56 
pp. $2.50. 


I HIS critique of contemporary society 


is an application of Marcel’s Chris- 
tian existentialism and personalism to 
the practical problem of the role of 
values in the present world. Wisdom is 
seen as “the considered appropriation of 
means to an end regarded as an undis- 
puted good.” Wisdom is declining be- 
cause it has been attacked by a world 
centered around man rather than with- 
in man. By these efforts to bend the out- 
er world into submission a “dehumani- 
zation” has occurred. The important 
values of the world are power and tech- 
nological conquests. People become ob- 
jects to be acted upon rather than dy- 
namic organisms. There can be no wis- 
dom without a hierarchy of goals, and 
the modern world by devaluing the 
spiritual has overemphasized the mate- 
rial. Production and material progress 
discount the past. 

Marcel’s most intriguing idea is the 
notion of a spiritual heritage. Never spe- 
cifically defined the spiritual heritage is 
described as an awareness of the spirit- 
ual values of the past—a kind of com- 
munication between the people of today 
and those of the past. But this awareness 
cannot exist in a world which prizes pro- 
duction of material things for their own 
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Gabriel Marcel: Value of the past 


sake. Material things, awakening in man 
a will to power, become a great master 
wheel which man is unable to control. 

The spiritual heritage is mediated by 
persons. It is reflected in the art and ob- 
jects of persons who accept this gift from 
the past and give recognition to it by 
their efforts. The proposed solution is a 
revival of a personal love, composed of 
reflection and fervor and manifested in 
outward actions of humble charity. This 
is an admirable solution but difficult to 
implement. It neglects to consider struc- 
tural approaches to the problems which 
are delineated. 

This is a difficult book made more ar- 
duous because of the authors “philoso- 
phical scrabble game” in which he de- 
fines and relates terms. One might quib- 
ble with his terms and his basic assump- 
tions but it is more profitable to try to 
encompass and assimilate the scope and 
depths of his penetrating insights. Once 
such knowledge is accomplished the re- 
sultant stimulus is an intellectual testi- 
mony to the authors greatness as a teach- 
er in the broadest meaning of the term. 

Rosert C. Nicotay 


The Explosion by Rainer Hilde- 
brandt. Translated by E. B. Ash- 
ton. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 198 
pp. $3.75. 


~~ EXPLOSION” took place in 
Eastern Germany on June 17th, 
1953. It was a spontaneous demonstra- 
tion against the impossible quota system, 
the sudden disappearance of outspoken 
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Rainer Hildebrandt: Revolt that failed 


workers and the constant fear imposed 
by the Communists. Its participants 
realized what they had begun only when 
their brave attempts were doomed to 
failure. The policy conflict which caused 
this failure is discreetly referred to and 
no condemnations are uttered, but it is 
truly the reason for the book. 

The author has devoted his life to sab- 
otage the tyranny under which the Ger: 
mans have lived in the days of Hitler 
and now, in the Eastern Sector, of Rus- 
sian occupation. By propaganda, estab- 
lishing contacts, working with an under- 
ground movement and generally “snip- 
ing” at Red authority, he has worked for 
the political freedom of his people. This 
book is the outgrowth of his patient in- 
terviews with most of the book’s char- 
acters who escaped to West Berlin after 
the tragic interlude. Because he has 
jumped around so in recounting what 
happened to a school teacher, a con- 
struction worker, a Communist Youth 
Movement worker, an elderly woman 
prisoner, a quisling German and others, 
the reader may lose the impact of what 
June 17th meant and what it could have 
meant to the German people. 

To the strikers, bravely hauling down 
a Red flag, marching with a minimum 
of violence and seeking only their rights, 
June 17th meant the beginning of a 
revolution that, it was hoped, would lead 
to free elections in the Russian sector 
and a chance at freedom in all spheres. 
The success of such temerity depended 
greatly on Western support, particular 
ly the American sponsored broadcasts 
beamed to Eastern Germany. The strik- 
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ers’ failure brought reprisal and misery 
throughout the section; if they had been 
supported, then what could have hap- 
pened? The West, while. applauding un- 
officially, took the long view and “play- 
ed it safe,” but if we had aided the Ger- 
mans, then what? 

These are moot questions, but this 
record of an uprising so important and 
so brief reminds us that while all may 
be “sweetness and light” at “the sum- 
mit,” there are many, terribly many who 
suffer silently and, seemingly, unend- 
ingly in the yoke of slavery. The Explo- 
sion neither judges nor condemns the 
protagonists, but it will, I think, start 
many questions popping in our minds. 

ELLEN LocuE 


World Indivisible by Konrad Ade- 
nauer. Translated by Richard and 


Clara Winston. Harper. 128 pp. 
$2.75. 


aC comma ADENAUER has been widely 
acclaimed as the outstanding Chris- 
tian statesman of our times. Now some 
of his more important, recent speeches 
have been collected as part of the new 
series, World Perspectives, edited by 
Dr. Ruth Anshen. They are of varying 
value and range from major policy state- 
ments to sentimental accounts of the 
Chancellor's travels. More careful edit- 
ing could better have culled the pro- 
found from the trivial. But if one needs 
reassurance of the sincerity of Ade- 
nauer’s motives these speeches will pro- 
vide it even for the most skeptical. And 
some may find their unbridled optimism 
contagious. 

The most impressive selection is “Eu- 
rope—Past, Present, and Future.” Ade- 
nauer here asserts that the “historic mis- 
sion of Germany in this era” is to serve 
as a dam holding back the floodtide of 
Communism lest it flood Europe. He en- 
visages the creation of a unified Europe, 
bereft of nationalism, holding a balancé 
of power between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, and rejects the idea of 
neutralization and disarmament for Ger- 
many because “a country that survives 
only by the tolerance of others is not a 
neutral.” ‘Thus Germany must be free 
to participate in various functional ar- 
rangements looking toward the goal of 
political unity. The task of union will 
not be easy, Adenauer admits, for 
“every birth is accompanied by the 
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pangs of labor, and the birth of this new 
Europe will also bring with it pain and 
critical decisions.” 

Underlying the gréat themes of Eu- 
ropean union and permanent accord 
with France is Adenauer’s awareness of 
the necessity for restoring Christian 
values in politics and life. The fruit of 
materialism, he reminds us, is mass- 
mindedness, and these two evils lead to 
the subjugation of the individual to ty- 
ranny. He summarizes thus Communist 
attitudes toward religion: “Soviet Russia 
is bent on destroying all religion, above 
all Christianity, in order to rob men of 
their last protection from mass-minded- 
ness, their last source of support for re- 
sistance to the omnipotence of a state 
which recognizes neither right nor jus- 
tice.” Military strength is important but 
is not enough for survival: “. . . the 
European peoples [must} become more 
conscious of the common origin of their 
ideas, their goals and their destiny.” 
NATO, which is more than a military 
organization, can promote this aware- 
ness of common origins and thereby help 
forge a European soul, he believes. 

Epwarp R. O’Connor 


City Divided by Ewan Butler. Prae- 
ger. 187 pp. $3.95. 


Gamnr’s lust for conquest sixteen 
years ago divided that country into 
East and West. Likewise the city of 
Berlin is split into two hostile sections, 
Communist and Free; and to further 
complicate matters the western bound- 
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ary of the city is separated from the Fed- 
eral Republic (West Germany) by 100 
miles of Soviet occupied territory. 

The author of City Divided has been 
a resident of. Berlin for many years as 
newspaper correspondent. His account 
of the bitter antagonism of the two hos- 
tile civilizations during the past decade 
leads to but one conclusion: “that the 
strain is intolerable and there is no im- 
mediate prospect of relief.” 

Besides the ever-present menace of 
Soviet interference the government of 
West Berlin seems determined to retain 
the worst features of Prussian bureau- 
cracy. Here is a typical instance: in the 
autumn of 1954 a firm of builders had 
completed negotiations to erect a large 
housing project, but the authorities can- 
celled permission because an “All-High- 
est Cabinet Order,” dated 1797, stated 
that the ground upon which the houses 
were to be erected was part of the game 
preserves of His Majesty King Frederick 
William III and consequently could not 
be built upon. 

There are in East Germany besides 
twenty-two Soviet divisions, 165,000 
German troops equipped by their Rus- 
sian masters. And while the conceptions 
of democracy held by Communists and 
West Berliners are diametrically op- 
posed, it would be hazardous for the 
Allies to place much confidence in the 
loyalty of the average German should 
the long-threatened conflict arise. Fol- 
lowing a conversation with Herr Weise, 
a .prosperous tavern owner in West Ber- 
lin, who had fought for the fatherland, 
the author reports, “It is very clear that 
Herr Weise has no love for Hitler. It is 
equally clear that had Hitler won the 
war Herr Weise would have been his 
devoted supporter.” 

Butler’s presentation of the two Ber- 
lins shows clearly the difficult of their 
being united; it seems more than prob- 
able that Germany’s first city must serve 
a prison sentence of indefinite duration. 

BrorHer Finsarr, C.S.C. 


John Dewey edited by Irwin Edman. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 322 pp. $3.50. 


I Is virtually impossible to approach 
the writings of John Dewey without 
some preconception, either for or against. 
As unjust as this may be, it is inevitable 
in the face of the unmistakable influ- 
ence he has had upon American think- 
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ing. For almost three full generations 
he has “deeply inspired and remade the 
thinking of crucial individuals in all the 
professions, teaching above all,” as his 
editor, the late Irwin Edman, puts it. 
He must not be judged, says Dr. Ed- 
man, by extremists in education, who 
merely seem to be reducing his teach- 
ings about teaching to their logical ab- 
surdities. This small anthology is an at- 
tempt to bring the real Dewey to the 
audience he wanted to reach, the Amer- 
ican public. 

John Dewey was doubtless more the 
philosophic expression than the basis of 
the American ethos. His somewhat ca- 
valier treatment of philosophic tradi- 
tions, his appalling optimism regarding 
technological progress, and above all his 
preoccupation with action, process and 
progress, the dominion of man over mat- 
ter, are typically American, as American 
as Sartre’s Existentialism is Parisian. We 
must not expéct here philosophy in the 
classical tradition. We find instead, good 
old-fashioned “common sense” raised to 
its highest power, a down-to-earth-ism 
enlightened by facts of science available 
to a twentieth-century Jefferson. 

Democracy was a moral ideal for John 
Dewey. Indeed, this is the title given to 
the last chapter, an address delivered by 
Dewey on the event of his eightieth 
birthday, a few pages in which he gives 
a heartfelt summary of his whole phi- 
losophy. His every effort was bent upon 
making his democratic ideal a reality— 
thus his concern with education and the 
community. Seldom does he permit any 
aged and venerable metaphysical prob- 
lem to stand in the way of his attempt 
to philosophize for the common man. 

In what must have been a labor of 
love, his editor has given us an organ- 
ically unified introduction to the mind 
of John Dewey. Although students may 
want to go further into his writings, the 
book stands on its own as an excellent 
precis of his teachings. 

JosepH CarpIno 


1,000,000 Delinquents by Benjamin 
Fine. World. 377 pp. $4.00. 


ocror Fine’s book is a distinct con- 
tribution to the study of the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. For here 
is a treatment of this timely issue in a 
journalistic vein that will stir and hold 
the interest of the general reader at the 
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same time that it avoids the sensational- 
ism so common to the many “teen-age 
exposes” threatening to glut the market. 
Nor will the specialist, whether in the 
social sciences or in the professions dedi- 
cated to the treatment of crime and de- 
linquency, find this survey and evalua- 
tion of the contemporary situation lack- 
ing in value. 

The title is taken from the Attorney 
General’s estimate of the number of 
juveniles who would commit crimes ser- 
ious enough to bring about their appre- 
hension by the police during the twelve- 
month period following his remarks. 
This prediction shocked Dr. Fine, the 
education editor of the New York 
Times, into his extensive inquiry into 
the children who would make up this 
frightening statistic, the factors that 
would influence or produce their deviant 
behavior, and the nature of the respon- 
sibilities specifically facing the home, the 
church, and the whole community if 
this problem is to be brought under con- 
trol. He includes enough case history 
illustrations to break through the apathy 
or unconcern of the most callous sophis- 
ticate; however, this “shocker” technique 
is merely the prelude to Dr. Fine’s de- 
tailed summaries and evaluations of the 
assets and shortcomings of various pro- 
grams that have been developed to recog- 
nize and treat incipient delinquents as 
well as to rehabilitate the unfortunate 
child who has already broken with the 
recognized norms of society. 

One need only pick up his daily news- 
paper to find a very good reason why 
every responsible citizen must make a 
deliberate effort to gain the fullest per- 
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Benjamin Fine: A tragic social problem 


spective on this most tragic of our cur- 
rent social problems. The careful read- 
ing of Dr. Fine’s study is recommended 
as a first giant step in this direction. 
Gorpon C. ZAHN 


The Future of American Prosperity 
by Philip Wernette. Macmillan. 
262 pp. $3.50. 


Me: WenrneTTE is one of the few peo- 
ple studying our economy who 
hears a “Voice of gloom” despite the din 
created by the shattering of old produc- 
tion, income and population records. He 
is out to dispel it. 

In the preface and elsewhere the 
Voice merely expresses a certain scepti- 
cism as to the avoidance of another 
Great Debacle like that of 1929-41, 
which gives the Voice a narrow econo- 
mic ring. On the other hand Dr. Wern- 
ette aims at something larger, as for 
example in a key citation of “one of the 
most representative indications” that 
Americans “are gloomy about the 
future.” This is a 1952 Gallup Poll in 
which 34 percent answered “Worse” to 
the question: “As you look to the future, 
do you think life for people generally 
will get better—or will it get worse?” Dr. 
Wernette worries only about whether 
the respondents were thinking of the 
American people or all peoples. An im- 
portant concern, obviously, but insignif- 
cant in view of the ambiguity of what 
is meant by a better life. If, however, 
you equate better living and higher in- 
come be cheered by Dr. Wernette. 

The forecast is at first glance extra- 
ordinary, an income of some $11,000 on 
the average per family by the year 2,000. 
But this is only an extra-polation of an 
annual rate of growth of approximately 
two per cent which holds for the past 
years (and has been higher). This can 
be achieved if: 1) we maintain economic 
progress; 2.) we avoid serious depression 
(though strictly speaking depression 
does not necessarily lower the rate of 
growth); and 3) we avoid war. Now 
here is an extremely large order, so large 
that it should be evident that nothing 
significant can be said on any one point 
in an attempt to deal with all three. 

The analysis of economic progress 
rarely gets off the ground. It is simply a 
description of those factors which in the 
mind of most everyone are responsible 
for growth. On the problem of depres 
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sion Dr. Wernette is at his best when he 
points out that it is a question of main- 
taining demand and spending at such a 
level as to employ fully human and phy- 
sical resources. He is not opposed to 
government deficit spending if efforts to 
maintain business and consumer spend- 
ing fail. But subsequently his analysis 
gets bogged down in emphasizing the 
role of an appropriately increasing 
money supply. The treatment of the last 
obstacle to optimism, war, is on the same 
level as that of the first with little said 
that is new and nothing about concrete, 
imminent dangers to peace. The prob- 
lem is depicted as usual with broad 
strokes, democratic, moral and efficient 
capitalism versus totalitarian, inefficient 
and immoral communism. 

Even assuming the fulfillment of the 
economic forecast and the avoidance of 
the twin dangers, depression and war, 
Dr. Wernette implicitly promises too 
much, too soon, on too narrow a base. 


R. W. FaAuLHaABer 


What Is Communism? edited by 
Richard Ketchum, art director 
Will Anderson, picture editor 
Ruth Traurig. Dutton. 192 pp. 
$2.95. 


What Is Democracy? edited by Rich- 
ard Ketchum, art director Will 
Anderson, picture editor Ruth 
Traurig. Dutton. 192 pp. $2.95. 


Kocm or later men who think must 
define. Such a moment apparently 
has not come in the intellectual growth 
of Mr. Ketchum and his associates who 
have given us these two companion vol- 
umes, one of which attempts to present 
Communism in text and pictures, and 
the other, Democracy. I say “apparent- 
ly’; for in these two volumes there are 
many indications that definition has 
been avoided with a conscious or un- 
conscious dexterity that proves the edi- 
tors adept propagandists. : 

Fundamentally they believe, or at 
least affirm, that in this present age two, 
and only two forces, are in competition 
for the allegianee of men, Communism 
and Democracy, and that Democracy is 
all that is not Communism. This is ab- 
surd, and, frankly, as one peruses these 
volumes one becomes more and more 
convinced Mr. Ketchum and his asso- 
ciates know it. 

Propagandists need long memories. 


Ocroser, 1955 





Grand Old Party 








Before the election: Cartoonist Nast, in 
Harper’s Weekly, was confident the 
Republicans would trample Tilden and 
Hendricks, the Democratic nominees for 
President and Vice President. 
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After the election: Nast’s elephant, bat- 
tered and bandaged, moans with Pyrrhus, 

*“Another such victory and | am _ un- 
done.’’ Republican Hayes was elected by 
a margin of a single electoral vote. 
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Taft: ‘Eyes front!‘’—Republican delegates to 1912 convention being kept in 
ranks as they march past the tempter, Theodore Roosevelt. Art Young cartoon. 


From “Grand Old Party,” a pictorial history of the Republican 
Party, edited by M. B. Schnapper (Public Affairs Press, $6.00) 





When Mr. Ketchum wrote a couple of 
pages on the improvement in the Bom- 
bay milk supply, he carefully avoided 
mention of the Hindu aversion to cat- 
tle-slaying which was the real reason for 
its previous abominable state. He for- 
got some of his readers’ memories might 
not be short. It would never do to sug- 
gest Hinduism might just possibly not 


be democratic. Surely. a picture of the 
Delhi Parliament in session or of the 
dedication of a new school in a rural 
district would. have provided an ade- 
quate substitute. 

No doubt the copy of Keyser’s famous 
picture of Milton, blinded, dictating 
Paradise Lost to his daughters will never 
need a substitute. It is touching, it is 
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popular, and it suggests, without con- 
troversially saying, that Cromwell and 
his associates were progressive, demo- 
cratic men. What matter if Milton’s 
biographers point out he never had his 
daughters taught to read and they re- 
proached him for it, that he disinherited 
them, and that Paradise Lost was dic- 
tated to casual visitors? And if the pub- 
lic finds no cause for ridicule in a pic- 
ture of a peasant on his way to a cock- 
fight made to personify Democracy, let 
it stay. It is as good and as honest a 
piece of work as that of a Communist 
demonstrated to be suspicious, aggres- 
sive and hostile because he holds his hat 
in an unusual manner. 

Books copiously illustrated are edited 
for those who would avoid the pain of 
reading and, above all, the effort of con- 
centration. Such persons will not note 
the implications of the statement “he 
can worship the.Unknown Power of 
the universe” in a definition of religious 
liberty, nor will they perceive the blas- 
phemous implications of a statement 
that puts Christ, Moses, Mohammed, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas on the same 
plane. Mohammed becomes a pre-Demo- 
crat because he said: “Deal not unjustly 
with others, and ye shall not be dealt 
with unjustly.” But the late Mr. Mc- 
Guffey and his readers are not men- 
tioned. 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 


The Bent World by J. V. Langmead 
Casserley. Oxford University 
Press. 286 pp. $4.00. 


| ie TITLE for this work is taken from 
the last lines of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins’ poem “God’s Grandeur”: 
And though the last lights off the black 
West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink east- 
ward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with 
ah! bright wings. 
Like Hopkins’ lines, The Bent World is 
a basically optimistic book because it is 
basically Christian. The author has at- 
tempted to compare and contrast the So- 
viet and the Western worlds—something 
done at least hundreds, maybe thousands 
of times in the last twenty years—in or- 
der to show the reader what is true and 
false in each world. The result is a well- 
balanced criticism of both worlds. Noth- 
ing new is presented to those who have 
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Denis Johnston: The drama of war 


read similar studies, but the essays are 
nevertheless good, readable criticisms of 
both Marxism and our own secularized 
Western world. 

Dr. Casserley is a convert to the An- 
glican Church and a professor of dog- 
matic theology at General Theological 
Seminary in New York. He belongs to 
that tradition of Englishmen who write 
easily and gracefully on serious subjects. 
In a temperate and urbane manner he 
analyzes the weaknesses of Western civ- 
ilization that have been summed up by 
the American bishops as “secularism.” 
In seven essays he discusses such mod- 
ern aberrations as the “deification of 
democracy,” “the obsession with tech- 
nics” and “the obsession with economic 
doctrines.” 

Dr. Casserley’s conclusions might 
seem unduly optimistic to many read- 
ers, for after his analysis of Western 
errors he comes to the conclusion that 


J. V. Langmead Casserley: Bent—not broken 


ours is not a broken world but rather a 
bent and straining world. We have not 
broken definitively with our tradition, 
the author holds, but our “bent world 
slants away from its proper purposes; it 
is estranged from its nature, out of line 
with its past, astray from its destiny, 
but, being a resilient, strain - bearing 
creature, it has not lost all contact and 
connection with the roots that are the 
source of its vitality.” Our wish, of 
course, is that Dr. Casserley proves as 
accurate a prophet as he is a critic. 
Tuomas P. NeEILt 


Nine Rivers from Jordan by Denis 
Johnston. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
493 pp. $5.00. 


|= HIGHLY personal and imaginative 
story of a BBC correspondent’s ex- 
periences during World War II is told 
by Denis Johnston who covered the re- 
treat of the British Eighth Army in 
Egypt, Montgomery’s desert victory, the 
Italian campaign and the final Amer- 
ican triumph in Germany. 

Nine Rivers from Jordan, the author 
tells us, had its origin in “a collection 
of dairies, personal papers, radio scripts, 
graphitae and pamphlets.” But the fin- 
ished book is by no means a mere com- 
pilation of these items. It is, instead, an 
extremely literate and entertaining dra- 
ma of war that has been wrought into 
an artistic whole by a first-rate creative 
mind. The book’s shifting style of 
straight reporting, allegory, parody, 
verse and drama provide ample area 
for full use of the author’s talents. 

The skeleton of Nine Rivers is a 
substantially accurate account of the 
author’s war time travels. However, the 
events and conversations did not neces- 
sarily occur in the manner described, 
for Johnston “constantly condenses three 
or four interviews into one, alleging 
that the literal truth usually conveys a 
lie and that the only way to paint an 
honest picture in the round is to ‘pro 
duce’ it by filling in the background 
and maybe by adding things that have 
occurred on other occasions.” 

In addition to the war story, the book 
contains “a mass of speculation on the 
multidimensional structure of the uni- 
verse.” Would that the author's specula- 
tive powers matched his literary gifts. 
If they did, we would not have to lis- 
ten to such metaphysical meanderings 
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as the author’s belief “that all physical 
possibilities have a real existence in a 
fiith dimension which lies parallel to 
the four-dimensional space-time con- 
tinuum presented to us today by the 
physicists.” 

On the other hand, the author’s con- 
cern about the justice of war, collective 
responsibility and the punishment of 
war criminals makes provocative and in- 
teresting reading. 

Mr. Johnston deserves a feather in 
his cap for keeping military vulgarity to 
a minimum. He says that vulgarity 
“stirs up a controversy that has noth- 
ing to do with the more serious purpose 
of the book.” 

Nine Rivers from Jordan is not the 
“landmark in the literature of war” that 
an English critic would have us be- 
lieve, but it is, nonetheless, an intelli- 
gent and sensitive view of war told with 
warmth, vigor and imagination. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


The Net That Covers the World by 
E. H. Cookridge. Henry Holt. 315 
pp. $3.95. 


[= Soviet Union has an unbelievable 
net of over a quarter-million active 
spies in every country on earth. Every 
other country, in its turn, has spies—but 
there is a difference. The Soviet spies 
not only ferret out a country’s secrets but 
labor every moment for its subversion to 
the control of atheistic communism. 
Soviet agents are attached to every em- 
bassy abroad, to trade missions, to cul- 
tural delegations, to news agencies, to 
athletic teams. To pharaphrase Horace, 
no part of any nation’s life is foreign to 
the Kremlin. 

Eight floors of a huge Moscow build- 
ing embrace room after room of steel 
hling cabinets—the great Index. Besides 
the dossiers on their enemies, these 
ominous drawers guard every possible 
jot of information on millions of persons 
all over the world who might be willing 
to or who could be blackmailed into ren- 
dering service to the Reds’ cause. 

Cookridge, himself a former British 
secret service agent, uncovers this and 
much more about the Soviet world con- 
spiracy. He reveals that Moscow ordered 
the murder of Jan Masaryk; he tells of 
the part the Soviet secret service played 
in the Canadian atomic spy ring, the 
Rosenbergs’ treason, the Sorge ring in 
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Japan, and other less well-known but 
just as dramatic episodes. There is a 
chapter on the method of recruiting 
Soviet agents, and one on their rigid, dis- 
ciplined training. The histories of some 
of the prominent agents who defected 
from the Red net—despite their indoc- 
trination—are retold and explained. A 
few of the Soviets’ most notable suc- 
cesses as well as their infrequent failures 
—and the reasons for both—are detailed. 

But the shocking thing about this 
book is the picture the author gives of 
the inefhiciency and naivete of the 
West’s intelligence agencies. It seems 
that even our own agents’ policy-making 
superiors are not yet entirely convinced 
of the “clear and present danger” of com- 
munism. Our counterintelligence has 








ciety which sent out expeditions to ex- 
cavate in Egypt and later publish their 
findings. On this particular February 
morning the secretary, sent to find the 
copy of a painting from a Theban tomb, 
chanced upon a dull, unimportant look- 
ing object. An idle rubbing exposed a 
glazed tile of a lovely blue color and 
with a glowing shell-like quality. Against 
the blue were etched three delicate lotus 
flower blossoms. The beauty so sudden- 
ly discovered made our artist want to 
know all about the place from which 
the tile had come, what manner of man 
had made it. And just as suddenly as 
this desire was born, just as suddenly 
was born her plan to continue her work 
for the society but not in London. How 
much more sensible, she reasoned, as 





















































Illustration from “Nefertiti Lived Here” 


The place from which such beauty came 


been retarded by the executive depart- 
ment’s fear of angering the Reds at 
“diplomatic” crises through exposure of 
Soviet treachery. Cookridge calls for a 
closer unity between American and 
British intelligence services. Our CIA 
appeals to him. 

The author ends his book by lectur- 
ing Americans on the horrible “witch 
hunts” of one unnamed United States 
legislator. 

Rosert L. CAMPBELL 


Nefertiti Lived Here by Mary Chubb. 
Crowell. 195 pp. $3.50. 


y= BLEAKNESS of a wet February 
morning can sometimes fill one’s cup 
of dissatisfaction—real or imaginary—to 
overflowing. It was so for our young, 
imaginative, embryo artist-author meet- 
ing the exigencies of this life as assist- 
ant secretary of a learned London so- 


well as efficient and economical it would 
be for her to work with the excavators 
on location, and eliminate the hours of 
clerical work required of the men who 
needed all their time at the dig. It was 
not hard to convince the society of the 
wisdom of this move, and so in Novem- 
ber the expedition and secretary set out 
for Tell el Amarna in Egypt. 

Nefertiti Lived Here is the story of 
the expedition at Tell el Amarna where 
Queen Nefertiti lived and where the fa- 
mous head of her had been found. In a 
casual style the secretary describes the 
busy lives of men working against time 
to recover the treasures of past civiliza- 
tions buried in Egyptian sands. Because 
of the interesting and non-technical 
style of the book, it can be recommend- 
ed for high school students and _ bud- 
ding archeologists, as well as for the 
general reader looking for information 
on the subject of Egyptology. 

SisteER Mary Daniet, O.P. 
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DESERTERS 


Fo THIRTY years (the historians con- 
firm this fact) St. Simon Stylites sat 
perched on top of his sixty-foot column, 
and during all this time thousands of 
bumpkins filed past to observe him nib- 
bling at his weekly ration of greens, and 
to gape at the record he was establish- 
ing for mid-heaven-and-earth mortifica- 
tion—a record which goes unchallenged 
to this day. Going to visit St. Simon 
was no doubt the equivalent of driving 
to see the latest jet plane—a pleasant 
Sunday outing; and, according to the 
chroniclers, the crowds of those days 
made just the same criticisms that peo- 
ple make today when they see the 
Church deprived of the services of ro- 
bust apostles’ in the interests of an as- 
cetic way of life that appears useless to 
them. The uncomplimentary terms “es- 
capists” and “bolters to the desert” were 
current, and finally crystallized into the 
pejorative noun “deserter,” which is still 
with us. Tourists, out to “do” religion 
as they might “do” Paris or Venice, have 
always identified the deserter who aban- 
dons the fight with the hermit, who, in 
just the opposite spirit, rushes into bat- 
tle with such enthusiasm that he finds 
himself alone in no-man’s-land. 

From “The Salt of the Earth,” by 
Andre Frossard (P. J]. Kenedy, $2.95). 


AFTER THE BOMB 


poten in the day news came that a 
mysterious new weapon had been 
used to bomb Nagasaki with the same 
result as in Hiroshima. It, too, had pro- 
duced a bright flash and a loud sound . . 

Following the news that Nagasaki 
had been bombed, a man came in from 
Fuchu with the incredible story that 
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Japan had the same mysterious weapon, 
but until now, had kept it a strict secret 
and had not used it because it was 
judged too horrible even to mention. 
This man went on to say that a special 
attack squad from the navy had now 
used the bomb on the mainland of 
America and that his news had come 
from no less a source than General 
Headquarters. The blow. had been dealt 
by a squadron of six-engined, trans- 
Pacific bombers, two of which failed to 
return. Those bombers were assumed to 
have dived right into their targets to 
make certain of success. 

If San Francisco, San Diego, and Los 
Angeles had been hit like Hiroshima, 
what chaos there must be in those cities! 

At last Japan was retaliating! 

The whole atmosphere in the ward 
changed, and for the first time since 
Hiroshima was bombed, everyone be- 
came cheerful and bright. Those who 
had been hurt the most were the hap- 
piest. Jokes were made, and some began 
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singing the victory song. Prayers were 
said for the soldiers. Everyone was now 
convinced the tide of war had turned. 

From “Hiroshima Diary, The Journal 
of a Japanese Physician,” by Michihiko 
Hachiya (University of North Carolina 
Press, $3.50). 


A HOUSE 


| HAVE developed a philosophy of hous- 
ing; and the first principle is that a 
home ought to be large enough to give 
everybody an opportunity for reasonable 
privacy, and yet small enough to insure 
family intimacy. There ought, of course, 
to be enough land to allow boys to toss 
baseballs, girls to skip rope, and a hus- 
band and wife to get their fingers into 
the soil and bring forth flowers or vege- 
tables. It is good, too, if there can be a 
swing or two, and a seesaw, and perhaps 
a playhouse. 

Certainly a house ought to have a 


(Continued on page 106) 
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uest: The Great Cartoons of J]. R. Williams’ 
y Russel Crouse (Hanover House, $2.95) 
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BIOGRAPHY 


A Rocking-Horse Catholic by Caryl 
Houselander. Sheed and Ward. 
148 pp. $2.50. 


7 who have known and loved 
Caryll Houselander’s soaring, flame- 
like prose are going to find in this auto- 
biography a cool sparkling style perfect 
for telling the story of an unusual per- 
son. Never does she let herself become 
emotionally involved in this perceptive 
appraisal of an amazing life. She writes 
with such swift accuracy that there is 
heaped in this account of her life up to 
her early twenties, a vast wealth of back- 
ground, episodes, people and experiences 
—gay, serious, mystical. 

Any Catholic who has ever attended 
a Mission has a treat awaiting him in 
her report of her first one. The vivid 
details and the spirit of the congrega- 
tion and of the two Redemptorists bring 
laughter in the telling but sadness in the 
great loneliness that led this nine year 
old there. Entirely in the care of serv- 
ants, she was let wander at will. She was 
athirst for knowledge of God and of this 
Church into which she had been bap- 
tized at the age of six. Her mother had 
become convinced of the need of a def- 
inite creed for her two children but did 
not herself become a Catholic for several 
years and provided them with erratic 
and inadequate instruction. This intelli- 
gent, questing child tells of the confus- 
ion of religious practices and exercises, 
of misconstrued ideas and the amusing 
situations resulting. 

A prime factor in her amazing life was 
the family friend whom they called 
Smokey. An agnostic and a brilliant law- 
yer, his forceful arguments for the auth- 
enticity of the Roman Catholic religion 
are a stimulating lesson. She was the de- 
light of him and his gifted wife and they 
brought her contacts and learning which 
she was precociously able to absorb. It 
made up for her later lack of formal in- 
struction which long illnesses inter- 
rupted. 

At nine, she and her sister were sent to 
a French convent near Birmingham. In 
recounting this period one again finds 
her power of compression, her sense of 
essential components in presenting the 
loveliness, physical and spiritual, of a 
convent boarding school. No one who 
has known or whose children have 
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known convents should miss this, nor 
the same treatment of a very different 
English convent which she later at- 
tended. 

She speaks of turning to poetry be- 
cause an event “cannot be described in 
sober prose.” Her prose is never “sober.” 
In telling of a mystical experience last- 
ing half a minute when she was with an 
old Bavarian nun in this convent and 
saw “with my mind, vividly in detail” 
that she was crowned with the crown of 
thorns, her prose has the compact beauty 
of a lovely sonnet. So brilliant and grap- 
hic is her description of the Russian icon 
of Christ the King crucified, an artist 
would need no further model for repro- 
ducing it. 

As she seeks through some turbulent 
years for understanding and firm found- 
ations for this faith, the reader is re- 
freshed and strengthened and instruct- 
ed. The Epilogus contains a devastating 
last statement, “what she was trying to 
say in this book.” What she had to say 
is superbly expressed, with no fumbling. 
CaTHERINE A. ByRNE 


An Autobiography from the Jesuit 
Underground by William Weston. 
Translated by Philip Caraman, 
S.J. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
253 pp. $4.00. 


Yu WEsToN was a gentleman 
of Kent. Born in Maidstone, edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, and at 
Lincoln’s Inn, ordained priest in 1579, 
he was assigned by his Jesuit superiors 
to the perilous English mission. Land- 
ing on the Norfolk coast in East Anglia 
in the late summer of 1584, he became, 
almost immediately, the fearless, loved, 
and trusted figure of what, today, would 
be termed the English Underground. In 
the same year he began his Autobio- 
graphy. Twenty years later, in obedience 
to the command of his superior, he com- 
pleted it in Seville, excerpts of which 
Father Philip Caraman, S.J., has trans- 
lated and edited under the title of An 
Autobiography from the Jesuit Under- 
ground. 

Father Weston’s task, that of keeping 
alive the feeble light of Catholicism dur- 
ing the Elizabethan persecution, called 
for highest heroism. How he did it is the 


Caryll Houselander: ““An amazing life“ 


story of his Autobiography. Despite the 
hazards of the Underground, he brought 
spiritual comfort to multitudes and to 
such tragic characters as Anthony Bab- 
ington and Philip, Earl of Arundel; he 
met, counselled and guided co-laborers 
whose names are famous in the annals 
of English history, among them Father 
Edmund Campion, Father Robert South- 
well, Father Robert Persons, Father 
Henry Garnet, Father John Gerard; he 
eluded the pursuivants of Walsingham 
who dogged his footsteps for two years, 
only to be betrayed, caught and arrested 
in the end. 

The grimness of the Underground 
story is relieved by a series of episodes 
and tales, well and graphically told, 
under such fascinating titles as “Flibber- 
digibbits,” “A Trail of Singing Cakes,” 
“Midnight in the Clink,” “The Man 
with Brass Bowels,” “Midsummer Mad- 
ness.” The modern psychiatrist will find 
that many of these episodes are challeng- 
ing case-histories of hysteria, psychoneu- 
rosis, melancholia, guilt complex result- 
ing from religious apostacy and conflict. 

Father Caraman two years ago trans- 
lated and edited The Autobiography of 
a Hunted Priest, the diary of the Eliza- 
bethan Jesuit, John Gerard. An Autobi- 
ography from. the Jesuit Underground is 
an excellent complementary study of the 
same period. It merits for its translator 
acclaim for sound and careful scholar- 
ship in the best historic tradition. Father 
Caraman’s explanatory notes at the end 
of each chapter reveal broad and pains- 
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taking research. Not only. do they point 
up confirmatory facts but they are rich 
in human interest and “in essentials to 
the understanding of the man and his 
place in the history of the Catholic com- 
munity of his day.” 

No review of the book would be com- 
plete without a simple appraisal of 
Father Weston. Unawares, in his Auto- 
biography, he reveals himself. Honest 
and forthright, appreciative of the 
achivements of others, tantalizingly non- 
commital on his own work, he was a 
man of courage and zeal, who risked his 
life to save the Faith in England. There 
is wisdom in his decisions, strength in 
his purpose, commonsense in his guid- 
ance. A man of prayer, William Wes- 
ton viewed life and events only from the 
angle of Eternity. In Father Southwell’s 
words: “God grant that we may follow 
in his steps.” 


Sisrer° M:? Amsrosz, B.V.M. 


The Kaiser by Joachim von Kuren- 
berg. Translated by H. T. Russell 
and Herta Hagen. Simon and 


Schuster. 461 pp. $5.00. 
pr aden Wien II, the last Hohen- 


zollern ruler of Germany, is the 
subject of this biography. To write an 
objective biography of a man who was 
both admired and vilified during his 
lifetime is no easy task. Most allied sol- 
diers in World War I were firmly con- 
vinced that Kaiser Wilhelm II was sole- 
ly responsible for the Great War. Feel- 
ing was so strong that agitation to hang 
him as a war criminal was almost suc- 
cessful. Likewise, his countrymen placed 
much of the blame for their defeat upon 
his shoulders. Previous biographers of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II have generally been 
hostile to him and have made little ef- 
fort to be objective. 

To counteract these writers Kaiser 
Wilhelm II personally chose Joachim 
von Kurenberg to write his official biog- 
raphy. The author was given access not 
only to the private and hitherto unpub- 
lished papers of the Kaiser but also he 
conversed daily with the Kaiser at his 
residence in exile at Doorn, Holland. 
Here he ascertained Wilhelm II's ver- 
sion of the events of his lifetime. Thus 
for the first time the Kaiser had a means 
of answering his critics. 

Although this book is an official biog- 
raphy, it does not possess the usual de- 
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Wilhelm Il: ‘“Was everything wrong?” 


fects of official biographies. Von Kuren- 
berg, himself a Prussian nobleman, ex- 
amines the work of the Kaiser more as 
an objective historian and dispassionate 
observer than as a man trying to de- 
fend his Kaiser and surround him with 
adulation. He frankly points out the 
Kaiser’s weaknesses, such as his intem- 
perate public remarks, his anglophobia, 
and his court camarilla. On the other 
hand, he emphasizes the good points of 
the Kaiser, such as his model behavior 
as a husband and father and the man- 
ner in which he endured years of exile 
without recrimination. Von Kurenberg 
asserts convincingly that in 1914 the 
Kaiser genuinely desired peace and did 
what he could, although it was not 
enough, to avoid war. Indeed, during 
the first twenty-six years of his reign 
the Kaiser was usually on the side of 
reason and peace whereas his advisers 
frequently urged war. 

The book’s leitmotif was suggested to 
the author by the Kaiser himself, when 
he inscribed a picture in 1935 with the 
words, “Was everything wrong?” Von 
Kurenberg describes what was wrong, 
but also he proves that Kaiser Wilhelm 
II did much that was right. Certainly 
one of the most influential men of our 
century has the right to be heard and 
this book brilliantly recounts the deeds, 
aims and failures of the last Hohenzol- 
lern ruler of Germany, the once feared 
and hated “Kaiser.” 

Wa ter D. Gray 


Captain Dreyfus by Nicholas Ha- 
lasz. Simon and Schuster. 274 pp. 
$3.50. 


I t-, CONVICTION of Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus, the first Jewish officer to be 
appointed to the French General Staff, 
by an army court-martial in 1894, was 
the beginning of one of the most sen- 
sational and dramatic incidents in re- 
cent history. Coming at a time of wide 
spread criticism of the French Third 
Republic—and at the height of a vio 
lent anti-Semitic propaganda campaign 
—the Dreyfus affair became the symbol 
around which the friends and foes of 
the Republic waged a bitter dispute. 

Convinced of Dreyfus’s innocence, 
members of his family and a handful 
of intellectuals headed by Clemenceau 
and Emile Zola, organized a resistance 
to the mass hysteria of the anti-Drey- 
fusards. The latter, embracing high 
military officials, clericals, monarchists 
and extreme nationalists, continued to 
proclaim Dreyfus’s guilt long after evi- 
dence indicated that a judicial error had 
been made. 

Shortly after Dreyfus had been ban- 
ished for life to the inhuman conditions 
of a Devil’s Island prison, a young army 
officer, Major Picquart, discovered proof 
of Dreyfus’s innocence. Although he 
disliked Dreyfus personally, Picquart 
risked everything by insisting that he 
could prove Dreyfus’s innocence. He 
even exposed the real traitor, one Major 
Esterhazy. For his trouble, he was ar- 
rested, convicted, and imprisoned; Es- 
terhazy was acquitted at his own trial. 

Thus the French General Staff, feel- 
ing that confidence in the army would 
be shaken if they admitted their error, 
deliberately withheld information exon- 
erating Dreyfus from those who sought 
a new trial; they further added many 
incriminating forgeries to the Dreyfus 
file, in effect, placing reasons of state 
above justice for an innocent man. 

The Dreyfusards continued to fight 
courageously, and finally gained a new 
trial for Dreyfus in 1899, only to see 
him again declared guilty by his hostile 
judges; but President Loubet pardoned 
him because of “extenuating circum- 
stances.” It was not until 1906, twelve 
years after his arrest, that the French 
supreme court declared him completely 
innocent. 

Nicholas Halasz, with the skill of an 


experienced journalist and the insight 
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of a scholar, integrates the Dreyfus 
case, the Dreyfusard revolution, and 
other pertinent historical data into an 
elaborate whole. The author has sam- 
pled widely from the daily press and 
the pamphlet literature of the time as 
well as the records of the court pro- 
ceedings. His moral chronicle, with the 
dramatic impact of a novel, deserves a 
wide reading; it is a vivid, convincing 
account of the ultimate triumph of 
truth and justice in a nightmare of na- 
tional crisis and mass hysteria. 
Jack W. Porrer 


Epstein, an Autobiography. Dutton. 
294 pp. $6.00. 


A NEW EDITION of Let There Be 
Sculpture, which first appeared in 
1940, Epstein’s autobiography is told 
simply. Its interest lies in content rather 
than in literary turn of phrase. Changes 
in this edition are minor, a few clarify- 
ing words, the inclusion of some por- 
tions of the appendices in the text, and 
a chapter which covers the last fifteen 
years. Photographic selections are nu- 
merous and many are improvements on 
the selections of the earlier edition. 

In order to understand the furor of 
criticism in which Epstein has constant- 
ly found himself, it is necessary to real- 
ize the change in aesthetic attitudes 
which have gradually evolved in the 
last half-century. Victorian critics fre- 
quently judged a work of art from its 
content or subject matter, and the tend- 
ency has been slow to die out. Sculp- 
ture and painting have suffered more 
from these ideas than the other fine arts. 
In the first decade of this century Ep- 
stein met objections to his work with 
somewhat belligerent resentment and 
probably unconsciously strengthened the 
critics’ stubbornly held views. ‘There are 
fallacies in his own assumptions, too. In 
the Strand controversy, Epstein cited 
the use of the nude in the sculpture of 
previous civilizations. Precedent does 
not necessarily constitute proof of value, 
whatever other arguments he might 
have offered to prove his point. 

There is, however, no doubt that Ep- 
stein has shown himself far ahead of 
his time. His critics had not yet learned 
to evaluate form in the aesthetic sense, 
and Epstein was not yet articulate 
enough to prove his points logically, to 
show them that creativity, skill, func- 
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tional design and other elements should 
be considered. Quite recently he re- 
marked when viewing a modern abstract 
exhibit, that he preferred imaginative 
realism. That phrase classifies his work 
well. He has rarely become decorative 
except in small sketches. His work re- 
mains powerful and expressive, and has 
grown through the years until its cul- 


mination in such magnificently ordered ' 


work as the Lazarus. A change in his 
opinions is revealed in Chapter 28, 
when he says, “The continual harping 
on the nude for its own sake has been 
overdone, and a rest from the nude 
might do sculpture good.” 

Not a small part of the interest in this 
autobiography comes from the refer- 
ences to, and anecdotes about artists, 
critics and leaders in cultural circles. 
Many of these were his adversaries, 
others sat for the portrait busts which 
became his favorite subjects. More be- 
came his admirers. Although born in 
America, Jacob Epstein has become one 
of England’s greatest sculptors. 


; Sister M. Janet, B.V.M. 


The Road to “Human Destiny” by 
Mary Lecomte du Nouy. Long- 
mans, Green. 336 pp. $5.00. 


Are a petted childhood spent a- 
mong doting, although not stupid 
women Lecomte du Nouy entered the 
literary and social world of his mother 
as a playwright and actor. Although he 





Pierre Lecomte du Nouy: Genius 





had studied law, politics and oriental 
languages, he prepared for technical ex- 
aminations, and while an officer in the 
French army, during wartime, took a 
degree in physics at the Sorbonne. Until 
1936 he followed an active scientific 
career at the Rockefeller Foundation in 
the United States, and-in France at the 
Pasteur Institute. His humiliating and 
disappointed withdrawal from the Insti- 
tute brought his scientific career to an 
abrupt close before he was fifty-five. For 
the rest of his life his work was primar- 
ily philosophical, the climax being the 
widely read Human Destiny published 
only seven months before his death in 
the year 1947. 

In the rosy glow of marital bliss his 
American wife presents the romantic 
story of his life. It is a story for the 
cinema—great devotion, varied and pic- 
turesque experiences; cowboys whoop- 
ing through the streets; the stage in 
Paris; boats and motor cars; travel in 
South America; camping, roping, explor- 
ing in the West; writing in a cabin on 
the rim of Bright Angel Canyon; and 
finally a disillusioned man, sitting in a 
darkened room in occupied Paris, som- 
brero, boots and lariat by his side. 

When Mary Lecomte du Nouy met 
her husband he was a scientist at the 
Rockefeller Foundation. After their mar- 
riage she worked and studied with him. 
In spite of her intimate knowledge, 
there is much that she leaves unsaid 
about these years. One does not expect 
in such a biography a serious evaluation 
of Lecomte du Nouy’s work. Science, 
however, was his chosen field. Between 
1917 and 1936 he published more than 
150 papers and ten books. He left his 
first wife and his son to come to Amer- 
ica. But later he gave up sure advance- 
ment at the Rockefeller for the welfare 
of his second wife, and after his resig- 
nation from the Pasteur Institute de- 
layed to resume his research. He was 
a versatile genius, able to succeed in 
whatever he attempted. He seems al- 
ways to have been assured, almost con- 
temptuous of lesser men. He appears 
never to have lacked what he wanted; 
never to have been compelled to face 
opposition or unpleasantness. Does this, 
with the “jealousy and hatred of the 
mediocre” which he felt directed against 
him, explain his conduct? 

Catholics will want to know why he 
gave up the Church. His wife merely 
hints. Far ahead of his time in his crit- 
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icism of scientific materialism, in phi- 
losophy and theology he conformed to 
the pattern, in youth rejecting all for- 
mal religion and doubting the existence 
of God. Then he spent a half-century 
seeking what he had abandoned, freed 
only by waiting death to return to the 
Truth he had thrown away. 
Sister M. Ceceria, B.V.M. 


The Merry Partners by E. J. Kahn, 
Jr. Random House. 302 pp. 
$4.75. 


H== is an account of the times and 

mores of what one critic called “the 
jolliest lot of local trash that ever held 
the boards.” This is the story of Har- 
rigan and Hart, beloved musical-comedy 
team that set the theatrical pace in New 
York for newsboy, ward heeler and Gen- 
eral William ‘Tecumseh Sherman, who 
was never known to miss one of their 
opening nights. 

This was the era of belt-stretching 
oyster suppers, picnics en masse, volun- 
teer fire companies that brawled in the 
streets while the building burned, the 
raucous, rowdy, rascally 1870's. Harri- 
gan and Hart rose like twin roman can- 
dles about 1871, and delighted the town 
with their pyrotechnics as they wrote, 
produced, financed and starred in innu- 
merable plays and sketches. For nearly 
twenty years they sparkled over Broad- 
way, finally to sputter and burn out 
when their vogue passed at the turn of 
the century. 

Harrigan wrote their more than thir- 
ty-five plays, eighty sketches and 200 
songs. In each of the plays they took 
multiple and highly diverse roles. Hart 
was hailed as a “genius” for his female 
parts, which were quite usual in that 
day with male actors. Gifted with mag- 
netic charm, an angelic face and soft 
brown ringlets, daintily petticoated, he 
would step up to the gas footlights and 
sing “Put Me in My Little Bed,” voce 
femme, while the audience wept uncon- 
trollably and the humidity rose to the 
saturation point. Backstage, outbursts of 
sandlot profanity peppered the air, stun- 
ning evidence of both his sex and re- 
form school background. 

An escapee from a reformatory in 
Worcester, Mass., when he met Har- 
rigan, the two were well on their way 
to fame when the law caught up with 
them and tried to repossess Tony who 
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was sixteen. Hailed before a judge, who 
though he had a flinty face had also an 
Irish heart, Tony was all for singing 
his “Put Me in My Little Bed.” Har- 
rigan, older, felt he could do a better 
job before the bench, solo. So effective 
was he in his pleas that at the end of 
his performance the judge croaked 
moistily, “Take him along with you,” 
and retired, no doubt, to his chambers 
for a good cry. 

Those of us who were born in the 
twentieth century will find this a sur- 
prising peek at “the good old days.” The 
knock-down, slap-bang turmoil which 
characterized the Harrigan and Hart 
plays, we are told, was but a mirrored 
reflection of life as it really was in those 
days when piracy, assault and battery, 
murder and other forms of chastisement 
were a part of daily living, at least in 
the lower strata of New York life. 

ANNE Cyr 


Bloody Mary by Theodore Maynard. 
Bruce. 297 pp. $4.95. 


Mo than a decade ago Mr. Maynard 

published a biography of an Eng- 
lish queen, Elizabeth 1, winning for his 
work a wide recognition indeed. In the 
present excellent work on Mary Tudor, 
he is presenting us with another Tudor 
personality, unfairly called “Bloody 
Mary.” As in the former so in this bio- 
graphy the author gives us a detailed 
and vivid picture of a Tudor queen and 
her times. 

Probably the most telling fact that 
Mr. Maynard brings home to the reader 
is that if the Protestants had recipro- 
cated the generous good will which 
Mary tried to show them, there would 
never have been any need of a Marian 
persecution. In this connection he ela- 
borates several new traits, rather virtues, 
which writers generally have never asso- 
ciated with Mary. Her forgiving of the 
rebels—for that they were—especially 
Northumberland, and her generous con- 
duct toward the Marian exiles, should 
have won from Protestants a reaction op- 
posite to the plots and schemes against 
her throne. 

Notable too is the author's fearless 
account of the marriage of Mary Tudor 
to Philip II of Spain. He puts it down 
as blunder, which it was. She is paying 
the price of that blunder even to this 
day in the dislike and, all too often, in 


downright hate of her very name. Even 
so, Mr. Maynard defends her subjective 
will in this crisis. She had the spiriual 
welfare of England at heart and in mind 
—and that meant the restoration of Eng- 
land to the Roman Catholic Faith. To 
secure that she took the step which so 
many had counseled her to avoid—the 
Spanish marriage. She had hoped to find 
in Philip a sympathetic support which 
she had little hope of finding in the 
English gentlemen dominated by Hen- 
rician Catholicism. Whatever were her 
subjective feelings of devotion and loyal- 
ty to Philip, these seem secondary to her 
desire to see England Catholic again. 
Here was an error of judgment, not of 
heart. Philip proved himself unequal to 
the task. 

While Mr. Maynard has professedly 
written this biography with the general 
reader in view, it would be an error for 
the professional historian and the stu- 
dent of history to by-pass the story. 
There is very much in the volume that 
is profitable to any reader. Definitely it 
was not the intention of the writer to 
present merely an apology for Mary 
Tudor. His inspiration was rather a de- 
sire to see fair play meted out to a vir- 


tuous governor who followed the light of 
truth even if mistaken in some of the 
measures she adopted. 

Josern Roustk, S.J. 


Amerigo and the New World by 
German Arciniegas. Translated 
by Harriet de Onis. Knopf. 323 
pp. $5.00. 


W™ ANOTHER study of Amerigo 
Vespucci? Not, says the author, to 
add to the long list of his panegyrists or 
vilifiers, but to present him as a human 
being. Scholars have studied and edited 
his letters, and for centuries have 
weighed the evidence for and against 
his right to have the New World 
named after him. In the heat of the 
controversy the man himself was neg 
lected; only now is the “simple reality’ 
of his life coming to light. - 

And an engaging tale it is, set in the 
glamor and intrigue of Renaissance 
Florence and moving thence to France, 
Spain, Portugal and the uncharted we 
ters of the Ocean Sea. Tutored by one 
uncle and initiated by another into prac 
tical affairs, young Amerigo moved 
quietly and thoughtfully among men 
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whose relaxation after the day’s work 
was speculation on the antipodes and 
their inhabitants, on the probable exist- 
ence of a fourth continent, or the feasi- 
bility of a new route to the Spice 
Islands. “Where experimental science 
could not penetrate, where ships could 
go no farther, the imagination took over, 
turning theories into poetry and giving 
a magic touch to the limits of knowl- 
edge.” 

In 1479 Amerigo went to Paris as 
attache to a diplomatic mission headed 
by his uncle, Guido Antonio. At the 
court of Louis. XI he acquired an in- 
sight into local and international politics 
which convinced him that diplomacy 
was not his vocation. The experience 
was not without its value, however, 
when four years after his return to Flor- 
ence he went to Seville. There he en- 
tered into partnership with Gianetto 
Berardi, whose contract for vessels for 
Columbus’ second voyage he completed 
after Berardi’s death. 

Between 1497 and 1504 Vespucci 
himself made four voyages: two in the 
service of Spain and two at the behest 
of the King of Portugal. Information re- 
garding them is based on two letters 
written by the navigator: one (March 
or April, 1503.) to Lorenzo de Pier Fran- 
cisco de Medici; the other (September, 
1504) to Piero Soderini, gonfalonier of 
Florence. Translated into the leading 
tongues of Europe and eventually back 
into Latin and Italian, they have suf- 
fered from the errors of editors, copy- 
ists and translators. The originals are 
lost. In the letter to Lorenzo de Medici 
regarding his third voyage, Vespucci re- 
fers to the regions visited as “a new 
world” (Mundus Novus), a fourth con- 
tinent whose discovery was a Renais- 
sance dream come true. By 1507 a copy 
of this letter had reached the monastery 
of Saint Dei in Lorraine. The printed 
version which issued from its then ob- 
scure press was the first to bear the leg- 
end Mundus Novus, America. . 

Although Professor Arciniegas says 
that his biography is not a “work of 
vindication” and that he does not intend 
to “enter the lists of academic quarrels,” 
few readers of the Foreword and of the 
final chapter will exonerate him from 
special pleading. Deploring the four 
centuries of recrimination in which his 
hero was the “target of the heaviest 
barrage of vilification to blacken the 
name of any mortal,” Arciniegas accuses 
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luustration from “Amerigo and the New World” 


Earliest known picture of American Indians, probably dating back to 1505 


Las Casas of initiating this “second black 
legend.” The friar’s tentative suggestion 
that Amerigo “out of envy, had artfully 
contrived to rob Columbus of his right- 
ful glory,” in time became an “article 
of faith” to which Herrera and later his- 
torians firmly adhered. The author 
traces the main lines of the debate 
down to our own day. Only the special- 
ist can do justice to his summary which, 
far from ending, may inaugurate a new 
phase of the controversy. 


Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Andrew of Galilee by |. G. Capaldi, 
S.J. Macmillan. 276 pp. $2.50. 


AX through the pages of this charm- 
ing little volume runs the current 
of brotherly devotion. That should not 
be surprising, for the narrative is a fic- 
tional biography of St. Andrew the 
Apostle; and anyone who has rejoiced 
in the possession of brothers will rec- 
ognize the sturdy, undemonstrative, but 
tenacious affection between Andrew and 
Simon. It is a love big enough to hold 
James and John, too, and bind the four 
in a common striving to give everything 
to Jesus. 

Out of the wealth of his knowledge 
of the topography of Palestine, out of 
his minute study of Jewish history and 
customs, Father Capaldi has reconstruct- 
ed a vivid background for the life of 
young Andrew. Only long familiarity 


with the text of the New Testament 
could have made possible this easy de- 
lineation not only of the facts of the 
Apostle’s life but also of the develop- 
ment of his character. Consummate lit- 
erary skill has dictated the choice of in- 
cidents for emphasis. There is, for in- 
stance, hardly more than mention of 
any of the parables; but a detailed de- 
scription, not unmixed with humor, of 
Simon stumbling in the wind as he 
walks upon the water. 

Into the narrative Jesus Christ enters 
as very much a man—so much so that 
the reader’s first reaction may be one of 
startled discomfiture. Yet there is not, of 
course, any lack of reverence in the pic- 
ture; on the contrary, by bold indirec- 
tion there grows a fascinating portrait 
of the manliness of the Son of Man: 
His decisiveness, His gentleness, His 
wide and deep compassion. Mercifully, 
Father Capaldi has refrained from de- 
picting the Passion. The reader follows 
Andrew to the end of the Last Supper 
and picks him up once more on that 
glorious Spring morning when the Mas- 
ter stood on the beach and called to His 
Apostles, “Have you any catch?” 

Here is a tale of fulfillment, but far 
more of promise. It is a story for the 
young in heart, teen-age and up—a story 
told for the first time in any language. 
The imprimatur it bears comes from 
Edinburgh, but the vistas it unfolds are 
for the world. 


Sister M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 
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Ambassador in Chains by the Most 
Rev. Raymond A. Lane. Kenedy. 
249 pp. $3.50. 


ee eee will not be strong un- 

til we have martyrs,” wrote 
Bishop Patrick J. Byrne. Bishop Ray- 
mond A. Lane shares this conviction 
and with manifest personal affection has 
written a life of his fellow missioner. 
His method is one of deliberate sim- 
plicity: brief narration enlivened with 
many anecdotes and extensive quotation 
from the articles and corerspondence of 
Bishop Byrne. 

To account for the heroic endurance 
and achievement of Patrick Byrne in 
Korea and Japan, Bishop Lane lays great 
stress on the spiritual formation neces- 
sary for a priest and a missionary and 
upon the consistently supernatural mo- 
tivation of his life. To illustrate Bishop 
Byrne’s universal charity and great per- 
sonal charm .the-author recounts a num- 
ber of incidents ranging from the amus- 
ing to the sublime, which make us un- 
derstand why he was so loved by his 
fellow priests and people. A significant 
instance of his gift for diplomacy is the 
story of his effective mediation between 
the United States forces and the Japa- 
nese people at the close of the war. 

The book reaches its agonizing cli- 
max when Bishop Byrne, then Apostolic 
Delegate to Korea, suffers capture, or- 
deal and death at the hands of the 
Korean and Chinese Communists. By 
this time we know of his lifelong pray- 
er to receive the supreme grace of wit- 
nessing with his blood to the divinity of 
Christ. 

Bishop Lane, the Superior General of 
Maryknoll, has written this life of 
Patrick J. Byrne, Bishop.and Missioner, 
not simply as a personal tribute but with 
the avowed intention of deepening that 
consciousness of the vast pagan world 
which must be present in the Christian 
world if the Kingdom of God is to be 
established. He has succeeded admirably. 

Rev. Witt1am W. Baum 


Life With My Mary by Joseph A. 
Breig. Bruce. 202 pp. $3.00. 


Me: BREIG, an accomplished writer, 
has put his whole heart into this 
very fine autobiographical account of his 
wholesome Catholic marriage. We fol- 
low his joys and sorrows through a heed- 
less honeymoon, the birth of seven chil- 
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dren and early loss of two, on to the sil- 
ver anniversary Mass, with its deep 
awareness of the full depth and impor- 
tance of a sacramental marriage. It 
makes good reading. 
In dedication the author says, “I have 
not done justice to my wife in this book. 
The reason is simple: it is impossible. I 
cannot express what she has been to me 
in our twenty-five years of togetherness 
in sacramental marriage. This story, 
however, perhaps will give the reader 
some faint notion of what is in my heart 
as I dedicate this volume to all good 
wives, and very specially to: Mary, My 
Wife.” With this florid bouquet tossed 
to the ladies we should rest content, but, 
unfortunately, he has left his Mary al- 
most entirely to our imagination. “Him- 
self,” like most good Irishmen, is the 
head of everything. If the dear good man 
would have the grace to step a little to 
one side, we might catch a clearer 
glimpse of his good wife hanging in the 
wings while he occupies the center of 
the stage. She lost two tiny babies; she 
nearly died of thyroid deficiency, and 
she doesn’t like bedbugs, even when 
they ride in on some of Joe’s choicest 
charity pickups! She was patiently re- 
signed to the fire on the hearth Joe sen- 
timentally built the night they moved 
into their new Cleveland home, with the 
thermometer at 85 degrees! Also, she 
poked him gently, he says, when he 
bumbled into the pew with the flower 
girl instead of following the prescribed 
custom of sitting with his wife at his 
daughter's wedding. 

Some day, Mr. Breig, please let us 
have a book about your wife so we can 
know her half as clearly as we do your 


Reinhold Pabel: Theology 
qualified him for infantry 


friends Jim Flannery, Father Peyton of 
Rosary fame, Fathers Edgar and Donald 
—even the good doctor, whom you 
taught to baptize babies; Please, Joe! I’m 
sure she is worth knowing. 

Dorotuy A. WILLIAMS 


Enemies Are Human by Reinhold 
Pabel. Winston. 248 pp. $3.50. 


Cy" THE morning of March 9, 1953, 
agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation on the north side of Chi- 
cago entered the Chicago Book Mart 
and arrested the proprietor Phil Brick. 
The government charged that he was 
actually an enemy alien, a German sol- 
dier, taken prisoner during World War 
II, an escapee who had lived for several 
years in Chicago under the name Phil 
Brick, who had opened a book business, 
married and had become a citizen. The 
charges were true. He had fled from 
confinement near Washington, Illinois, 
traveled to Chicago, and, as he had good 
workable English, made his way with 
success. A willingness to do hard work, 
and a shrewd stoical philosophy had not 
done him any harm, either. 

Enemies Are Human, written while 
he was in custody, tells in sketchy but 
vivid detail the story of his life. Bom 
in Hamburg in 1915, he attended Cath- 
olic parochial grade schools, then high 
school, then the University of Muenster 
in Westphalia. He studied theology and 
felt inclined to a religious life. But the 
beginning of World War II changed 
everything, and drew him into the 
armed forces. He tells with dry humor 
how a sergeant decided that his familiar. 
ity with theology qualified him to be a 
good infantry soldier. He saw combat 
duty in Russia and Italy. He draws live 
ly pictures of fighting in both countries 
and makes some sharp comments on the 
natures of both peoples. 

His comments about American life 
and customs provide readers with some 
refreshing estimates of things we cor 
sider commonplace. Radio, movies, cont 
ic books, current best-sellers, magazines 
employment, sales, people met in hi 
daily work, all pass in an interesting 
and amusing procession. Mr. Pabel ha’ 
written a lively book, and the reade 
will be pleased no doubt to learn tha 
though he was deported for illegal en 
try, ultimately he was allowed to retum 


to this country. L. V. Jacks 
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ie him or not, Graham Greene con- 
tinues to make news. A cinemascope 
version of The Shipwrecked (published 
originally as England Made Me) has 
just been completed in England... . 
Despite the failure of his first two plays, 
The Heart of the Matter and The Liv- 
ing Room, Greene is working on an- 
other, The Potting Shed, reported to 
deal with “a miracle and its influence 
on a family the head of which is a fa- 
mous atheistic writer.” No production 
plans as yet. . . . Greene’s latest novel, 
Loser Take All (Viking has not an- 
nounced when it will be published here, 
but Harper’s begins magazine serializa- 
tion in October) carries a very unsubtle 
crack at Catholic critics in the dedica- 
tion: “. . . Unlike some of my Catholic 
critics, you, I know, when reading this 
little story, will not mistake me for ‘I,’ 
nor do I need to explain to you that this 
tale has not been written for the pur- 
poses of encouraging adultery, the use 
of pajama tops, or registry office mar- 
riages. Nor is it meant to discourage 
gambling.” In my opinion, it’s not much 
of a literary achievement, either. From 
any other. pen it would be strictly for 
the pulps. . . . And finally, Greene’s 
ridiculous vendetta against NCWC Cor- 
respondent Father Patrick O’Connor has 
touched off a real brawl in England 
with Douglas Hyde, among others, at- 
tacking and Evelyn Waugh and W. J. 
Igoe defending. Mr. Hyde makes the 
point that a non-Catholic may gain a 
curious idea of Mr. Greene’s faith from 


his books. 


I am somewhat at a loss to comment 
on the news that Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale’s latest achievement is a special 
edition of the Sermon on the Mount 
with an introduction by no less than Dr. 
Peale himself. . . . Friendship of Christ 
by Monsignor Hugh Benson, which 
some believe is one of the great spiritual 
classics, will soon be available again, 
thanks to Newman Press. . . . Louis De 
Rochemont, currently represented on 
Movie screens with Cinerama Holiday 
announces that he will soon embark on 
a movie version of Henry Morton Rob- 
inson’s The Cardinal. Those who re- 
member De Rochemont’s Martin Luther 
will not be surprised if the screen ver- 
sion bears little relationship to the book. 
And in this case it might be just as well. 


Ocroper, 1955 









..- Ina recent issue of Community Cfor- 
merly The Catholic Interracialist) Fa- 
ther John A. LaFarge recommends these 
ten outstanding books on the race prob- 
lem: The American Dilemma by Gun- 
nar Myrdal, What the Negro Wants by 
R. R. Morton, Colored Catholics In the 
United States by John T. Gillard, Ne- 
gro Builders and Heroes by Benjamin 
Brawley, The Tenth Man by Edward P. 
Murphy, S.S.J., Communism vs. the 
Negro by W. A. Nolan, S.J., Black 
Metropolis by Drake and Clayton, God's 
Men of Color by Albert Foley, S.J., and 
Break Through on the Color Front by 
Lee Nichols. 


If you have been waiting patiently 
for the long hoped-for one volume edi- 
tion of Monsignor Knox’s translation of 
the Holy Bible, your patience will be 
rewarded by Sheed & Ward sometime 
next year, I am delighted to report... . 
Monsignor Knox, one of the few prolific 
writers who never seems to turn out a 
bad book, will, of course, be represented 
on Sheed & Ward’s Spring list. This 
time, it’s In Soft Garments. ...The mo- 
vie version of that incredibly poor novel, 
The Left Hand of God gets a big send- 
off by Variety. (“This opulent produc- 
tion is headed for solid boxoffice in the 
general market: Humphrey Bogart and 
Gene Tierney as marquee lures.”) The 
critic does complain, however, that 
“there are a number of scenes and inci- 
dents that strain the imagination.” Not 
surprising to anyone who remembers the 
book as one big imagination-strainer. 

* 

John Cogley is writing a book, and 
that is something to look forward to. . . . 
Katherine Burton is researching a life 
of Mother M. Katherine Drexel, found- 
ress of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment which Kenedy will publish. Also 
coming from Kenedy next year will be 
two books for children by Daniel-Rops, 
Bible History and Story of the Gospel 
complete with imprimaturs. . . . The 
History Department of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, announces a “cooperative 








OFF THE Guia: by Dan Herr 





appraisal” of Toynbee’s A Study of His- 
tory November 18 and 19, a gathering 
of distinguished scholars in the fields of 
archeology, the classics, theology, church 


. history, political science, art, philosophy 


and history. Among the scholars: Hans 
Kohn, Oscar Halecki, Frederick Engel- 
Janosi, Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., and 
William Foxwell Albright. The public 
is invited. 
+ 

John C. Tully, founder of the Thom- 
as More Association, now living in Sa- 
lenas, California, has received still an- 
other deserved honor, chosen “Man of 
the Year” by the University of Notre 
Dame Alumni of Northern California. 
. .. I'll Die Laughing (Bruce), by Fa- 
ther Joseph McGloin, S.J., is not his 
first book, I was surprised to learn. Un- 
der the pseudonym of Thaddeus O’Finn, 
his mystery novel Happy Holiday was 
published by Rinehart a few years ago. 
Another O’Finn mystery, tentatively 
titled School’s Out, is on the way to his 
publisher. 


“Fifty outstanding books of 1954 
1955” selected by the American Library 
Association Religious Books Round Ta- 
ble have just been announced. Two 
members of the seven-man Committee 
are Catholics, Dom Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. (Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, and 
NCWC literary critic), Chairman, and 
Phillips Temple, Librarian of George- 
town University Institute of Linguistics. 
Thirteen Catholic titles were chosen rep- 
resenting Fides, Sheed & Ward, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, Random 
House, Regnery, Kenedy, Harcourt, 
Brace, Pantheon, and Newman. Pan- 
theon and Sheed & Ward tie for first 
place with three titles each. The titles 
honored: Liturgical Piety, Love and 
Violence, History of Christian Philoso- 
phy in the Middle Ages, Holiness Is 
Wholeness, The Golden String, The 
Lord, Introduction to Theology, A Re- 
treat for Lay People, The Meaning of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





i bem SUMMER and early fall have pro- 
duced a host of good mysteries for 
addicts of the grim and grisly. Harper 
leads the parade with at least five note- 
worthy ones, in their Novels of Sus- 
pense series. Bill S. Ballinger, in THE 
TOOTH AND THE NAIL ($2.95), 
presents alternating chapters of appar- 
ently different stories which finally mesh 
in an exciting climax to this tale of a 
professional magician, a master criminal 
and an unidentifiable corpse. 

In THE CELLAR AT NO. 5 
($2.50) Shelley Smith skillfully deline- 
ates the struggle for domestic power be- 
tween an elderly widow and a compan- 
ion who moves into her home, a strug- 
gle which, as any seasoned mystery read- 
er knows, could lead only to murder. 
Michael Gilbert involves the very cred- 
ible and charming people of a quiet 
English village in a series of murders in 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE BUR- 
GLAR ($2.75), which is one of the 
best examples of the relaxed, civilized 
sort of crime story to appear this year; 
and an Inspector Gideon of Scotland 
Yard takes us on a fascinating and ex- 
tremely lively tour of duty in GIDE- 
ON’S DAY, by J. J. Marric ($2.75). 
The reader might wonder whether 
crimes could: pour ‘in such profusion 
even into Scotland Yard, but otherwise 
this book is well above par. A final Eu- 
ropean offering from Harper’s—this one 
from Switzerland and the weakest of 
the group in terms of skill —is THE 
JUDGE AND HIS HANGMAN, by 
Friedrick Durrenmott ($2.50), which 
balances against an easily-guessed solu- 
tion the full scale portrayal of aging 
Police Commissioner Barlach, a man 
who cannot face death until he brings 
about some earthly justice. 

Readers who have in the past en- 
joyed Ngaio Marsh’s excellent mystery 
stories will welcome her latest book 
SCALES OF JUSTICE (Little, Brown, 
$3.00) which ranks with her best work. 
Roderick Alleyn and Inspector Fox, un- 
assisted for the most part by anything 
other than their powers of imagination 
and deductive reasoning, solve the mys- 
tery of the murdered Colonel Carterette 
and finally relate the dead fish found 
by the body to the pattern of the crime. 
Of the raft of C.1.D. men lurking in 
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By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


the pages of current mystery fiction, 
Chief Detective-Inspector Alleyn is 
among the most intelligent, as befits his 
rank, and among the best-mannered, as 
befits his lineage. A sorry contrast to 
Alleyn is Robert Cator, the hero of Walt 
Sheldon’s THE MAN WHO PAID 
HIS WAY (Lippincott, $3.95), a de- 
tective whose unimpeachable honesty 
rests on a firm base of monumental 
stupidity. Not even alternating injec- 
tions of sex and sadism can liven things 
up nor overcome the essential failure of 
the principal character to engender sym- 
pathy. 

For connoisseurs of the unusual, two 
recent offerings will be required read- 


ing. TOUR DE FORCE, by Christian- 
na Brand (Scribners, $2.75), is a bril- 
liant illustration of its title, and custom 
made for the reader who likes to be 
fooled by an expert. When Vanda Lane 
is stabbed to death while visiting a 
small, independent island in the Medi- 
terranean, her companions on a guided 
tour are suspected. Fortunately, Inspec- 
tor Cockrell is in the entourage, and 
enlivens his reluctant holiday by track- 
ing down a wily murderer. Miss Brand 
palms the ace in full view of the audi- 
ence, much as does Agatha Christie in 
her best books, and in addition gives us 
one of the most interesting group of 
tourists since Chaucer. However, it 
seems only fair to warn that the trick 
ending which enchanted this reader may 
infuriate another. 

A second offbeat success is THE 
EVIL OF THE DAY by Thomas Sterl- 
ing (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). Cecil 
Fox sends letters to three old friends, 
hinting that he is about to make each 
his heir on his deathbed. What happens 


in an elaborately beautiful house in 


Venice when the vultures gather is told 
with enough wit and elegance to trans- 
form this rather ordinary plot into a 
perfect ‘little period piece. 


A FEW old friends among the sleuths 
have turned up. In the latest addi- 
tion to the Murder Revisited Series, Mac- 
millan has issued MURDER IN FIjI 
by John W. Vandercook ($2.75). Bert- 
ram Lynch and Robert Dane are every 
bit as entertaining and perspicacious as 
they were in Murder in Trinidad, as 
they turn their attention to crimes 
planned to incriminate the native pop- 
ulation of the islands in a series of mur- 
ders suggestive of cannibalism. 

The Lockridges present Pam and 
Jerry North in one of their most de- 
lightful backgrounds, the New York 
theatrical world, in DEATH OF AN 
ANGEL (Lippincott, $2.50), in which 
a young man about to interrupt the suc- 
cessful run of a Broadway hit play by 
marrying its star is neatly disposed of 
by a dash of acid blended into a cure 
for a hangover. The victim.is warned 
it will taste awful, and it does. Even 
Pam’s intuition goes astray on this one, 
but Captain Wiegand hews straight to 
the line of truth and flushes out a mur- 
derer right on stage. 

Private detectives Schuyler Cole and 
Luke Seare improve considerably on 
their last performance as they deal with 
a murder - disguised - as - suicide in 
NIGHT DROP, by Frederick C. Davis 
(Doubleday, $2.75). 

George Bagby and Inspector Schmidt 
again combine resources in A DIRTY 
WAY TO DIE (by George Bagby, 
Doubleday, $2.75), a thoroughly com- 
petent production set in the Chelsea dis- 
trict of New York, and they follow the 
converging paths of murder, drug traf- 
fic and mugging to a neat solution of 
the question of who indiscreetly slugged 
Smitty. Another Crime Club selection 
of special merit is F.O.B. MURDER, 
by Bert and Dolores Hitchens (Double- 
day, $2.75), which exposes the work 
ings of the railroad police in a convine- 
ingly documented account of jewel rob- 
bery complicated by murder. 

Jean Potts, whose first mystery story 
GO, LOVELY ROSE, won the Edgar 

(Continued on page 100) 
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RELIGION 


The Christian Imagination by Justus 
George Lawler. Newman. 199 pp. 
$3.00. 


So sERIES of eight essays, focused on 
certain aspects of religious thought 
pertinent to the thinking of modern 
man, is divided into two sections: “The 
Return to Tradition,” which in three 
studies points up the essentials of 
Christian truth as distinct from the tem- 
poral accretions relevant to a given 
epoch; and “The Faith and Contempor- 
ary Man,” which under five chapter 
headings shows the light of the spirit 
which gives us liberty and dignity, as it 
pervades the natural and supernatural 
orders, illuminating and informing all 
areas of life. These themes are sharply 
patterned against the background of tra- 
ditional truth and well within the con- 
text of the Holy Father’s statement that 
the “Mystical Body of Christ does not 
muffle itself in the abstract, outside the 
fluctuations of time and space,” since “it 
is not, and cannot be, separated from the 
works which surround it. It is always of 
its age, advancing with it.” 

Dr. Lawler is concerned with the loss 
of continuity with authentic tradition, 
and calls attention to a parallelism be- 
tween typical qualities of modern 
thought and the attitudes of adolescence, 
without which the spirit of our time 
cannot be fully appreciated, namely, the 
tendency to see all things in the light of 
one’s own limited experience, a mere 
playing wtih ideas, a search for “sharp, 
clear solutions to qualitative problems,” 
and a growing awareness of one’s spirit- 
ual personality, and significance in rela- 
tion to other men. These tendencies 
blind us to our authentic tradition, es- 
pecially in the areas of philosophy, theo- 
logy and education. A loss of continuity 
is strongly marked in the evolution of 
value from spiritual to material, the un- 
fortunate consequence of what is known 
as the “ghetto mentality,” or Cin Europe) 
“integrism”—a loss of the broad, liberal 
tradition of the Church, with the re- 
sultant desperate clinging to ossified cus- 
toms which pass for tradition within iso- 
lated groups. Man must not nourish a 
narrow, closed mentality, for in the 
economy of Redemption he must fulfill 
his nature by being a thinking, loving, 
feeling being, if he is to be an adequate 
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supposit for grace. “Because of a con- 
tempt for the natural virtues,” (Che 
stresses the Holy Father’s statement), 
“the supernatural virtues have failed to 
flourish.” 

In the second section of the book, 
“The Faith and Contemporary Man,” we 
see the life-giving principle of spirit mov- 
ing through the orders of nature and of 
grace. The author states the conditions 
requisite for a fruitful reform without 
schism; St. Paul’s concept of the Body of 
Christ, and in its light the significance 
of all temporal history; the true objec- 
tive of Christian educators: to educe 
spirit from youth, educate them to be 
complete men and women aware and 
confident of their spiritual powers, that 
while passing through the world of do- 
ing, they may live interiorly in the world 
of being. The chapter on the true under- 
standing of love and marriage is one of 
the most luminous and practical in this 
book. There is a marvelous analysis and 
elucidation of the exercise of spirit on 
the level of being one’s own self, and of 
the qualities of inwardness which makes 
man capable of love, and those which, 
in an ontological sense, make it impos- 
sible, when he builds up a “front” 
which dominates his real self, and ren- 
ders him incapable of entering into any 
spiritual relationship either on the per- 
sonal, moral, esthetic or intellectual 
levels. 

Doctor Lawler, one time editor of the 
Journal of Arts and Letters has given us 
in this scholarly volume a series of bril- 
liant studies which should not only ap- 
peal to, but be provocative of profound 
thought among Christians of today, for 
throughout, truth and spirit are present- 
ed in sharp contradiction to the secular- 
istic attitudes we are accustomed to ac- 





Dominican 
From jacket of “The Salt of the Earth” 


Benedictine 


cept as distinctive of our age of anxiety. 
This is a work to be read meditatively 
and absorbed into one’s daily living. The 
addition of an Index and Notes are most 
helpful to the reader. Reverend John M. 
Oesterreicher’s Introduction is a splen- 
did orientation to the work. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


The Salt of the Earth by Andre Fros- 
sard. Translated by Marjorie Vil- 
liers. Kenedy. 160 pp. $2.95. 


i be RELIGIOUS orders are “the salt of 
the earth.” With a chivalrous salute 
to the almost countless orders of reli- 
gious women the author fixes his atten- 
tion on the seventy-two orders of men 
and selects seven for detailed study in 
his charming, lucid, logical, witty and 
occasionally inaccurate book. It is price- 
less as a happy defense of the reli- 
gious life that utterly annihilates critics 
whether they be ignorant secularists, 
prejudiced Protestants or stupid Cath- 
olics. 

“To think that such people exist in 
the twentieth century,” he overhears a 
tourist say at the sight of a Dominican 
Friar in his habit walking through Mont 
St. Michel. As if that man in that dress 
did not fit that place a thousand times 
better than the tourist! In spite of the 
ups and downs of history since Mont 
St. Michel was built and the Domin- 
icans founded “the curious fact is that 
the number of those adopting the Reli- 
gious State has not diminished or varied 
widely since the Middle Ages. . . . The 
golden age of scientific materialism Cin 
the nineteenth century) was also a peri- 
od of religious revival.” 

“Of the seven Orders examined in 
this book, the Benedictines, Cistercians 
and Carthusians are Monks. The Car- 


melites, Dominicans and Franciscans are 





Trappist Jesuit 





Friars. The Jesuits are Clerks-Regular.” 
This summary is from the Appendix 
supplied by Peter Anson who suffers 
with the author from inaccuracy. In 
their defense may I say that it is almost 
impossible to get complete, up-to-date 
and accurate information easily from 
Catholic books of reference. 

Our American history and geography 
gets badly scrambled. Marquette discov- 
ered the Mississippi but not its source. 
DeSmet sailed up the Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains but not to the Lakes. 
There are no lakes along the Missouri. 
Maybe the author means that the Jesuits 
sailed up the St. Lawrence to the Great 
Lakes. The Jesuits brought quinine, 
Jesuit bark, from Peru not from the 
Philippines. Likewise vanilla came from 
tropical America. The Jesuits elect one 
man their General for life. They do not 
elect three candidates, to submit to the 
Holy Father for- him to choose one. 
There is no New Mexico province of 
the Jesuits. But perhaps more important 
than all these imperfections is the fact 
that this is an excellent book about 
monks written for people who know lit- 
tle about them. 

“The immobility of the contemplative 


. is it a real immobility .. . or sim- 
ilar to the apparent fixity of the planets 
which are nearest the centre of gravity? 
... We usually see only the side which 
is in shadow, the side of renunciation, 
self-abnegation and death. We cannot 
see the other side. . . turned towards the 
sun ... and filled with sweetness and 
light. .. . I have not spoken of the un- 
known joy for which all other joys are 
renounced, or of the invisible beauty 
which holds the soul . . . and yet, of 
course, my book is not concerned with 
anything else.” 

The illustrations add to the gaiety of 
this laughing book. 


Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 


The Outspoken Ones by Dom Hu- 
bert van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed and 
Ward. 195 pp. $3. ° 


- TWELVE sprightly essays on the 
Minor Prophets of Israel, the author 
gives as much of a personal sketch of 
each prophet as the available data per- 
mit; and when the materials for a realis- 
tic study are wanting, he freely recon- 
structs the prophet’s career with many 


good touches of imagination and insight. 
The prophets are taken in the order in 
which they are listed in the Bible. A 
brief survey of their prophetic utterances 
is supplemented with short comments 
on a few select passages. The author 
writes in a brisk and lively manner with 
humorous asides and parenthetical re- 
marks. 

All of his chatty comments on the 
prophets, however, are subordinate to 
the main purpose of the book. This is 
to convince the reader that the prophets 
of the Old Testament have a spiritual 
message intended for a far greater audi- 
ence than that which heard them during 
their lifetime, and the prophetical litera- 
ture has a much wider scope than mere- 
ly to denounce the evils of the age in 
which it was written. True, the primary 
aim of the prophets of Israel was to pro- 
mote the religious interests of the chosen 
people of God, and they were staunch 
defenders of the moral law. Accordingly, 
they teach a spiritual lesson and incul- 
cate a standard of morality that are still 
applicable to our times. Thus, Osee is 
the prophet of forgiveness; Joel stresses 
the value of fasting; Amos harps on 
social justice; the conduct of Jonas warns 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF METAPHYSICS 


By HENRY J. KOREN, C.S.Sp. 


A new textbook for students of philosophy in undergraduate schools. Keeping in mind the needs of be- 
ginning students, the author avoids useless controversies and highly specialized questions. A practical 
work, tailored to the college student. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC DOGMA 


By DR. LUDWIG OTT 
Translated by Dr. Patrick Lynch 


A conspectus of all dogmatic theology. Clear, concise, complete—an excellent textbook or reference work 
following the plan of the Summa of Aquinas. Includes up-to-date bibliography. 


ST. DOMINIC’S SUCCESSOR 
By MARGUERITE ARON 
Translated by Jane Howes 


The first full-length biography of Blessed Jordan of Saxony, second Master General of the Dominican 
Order. The author has brought Blessed Jordan to life in a biography filled with vivid descriptions of the 
color and tumult of medieval Europe. 


THE ROSARY IN ACTION 
By JOHN S. JOHNSON 


A study of the Rosary in its role in the daily life of Lay Catholics, this book has been written for his 
fellow lay faithful by a layman who has made the Rosary the engrossing concern of his life. 


At all Catholic Bookstores 


15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


$4.50 


$7.50 


$3.75 





Paper, $1.75 
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utterances of Sophonias furnish the 
A § author an opportunity to discourse on 
"S$ @ the value of prayer; those of Malachias 
tS @ jead into a digression on mysticism. 
or The book is written for the casual 
th & reader, not for the student of Scripture. 
€- @ Background material is furnished where 
it is needed, but no scientific apparatus 
ne @ has been dragged in to give authority to 
to @ the narrative. 
is Henry Witimenrine, S.J. 
>ts 
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= The Problem of Jesus by Jean Guit- 
* ton. Translated by Gordon Smith. 
* Kenedy. 239 pp. $3.75. 
im I" Is A recurrent theme in the writings 
ary of Jean Guitton, French layman and 
10 @ theologian, that before the modern mind 
€N B can turn to and accept Christianity, a 
ch problem, first posed by Leibniz, must be 
sly; Mi faced and answered. That problem is 
cul- none other than the problem of Jesus, 
till which can be worded in somewhat the 
> 18 @ following way: to what extent is it pos- 
SS€8 @ sible to give any historical value to the 
On B canonical documents of the Christian 
1S § religion which purport to relate the life, 
__ HB nature, and claims of Jesus of Naza- 
—1|M@reth? In the present volume Professor 
Guitton essays to give the Christian an- 
swer to this question, and to give it in 
a way adapted to the exigencies of the 
contemporary mind. For this reason he 
has cast his thought not in the form of 
a technical, theological exposition, but 
in the shape of a diary. For Professor 
Guitton has imagined a twentieth-cen- 
tury intellectual, a man devoted to truth, 
but critically trained to accept nothing 
unless its truth has been amply justified 
and proved; the man, moreover, is a 
free-thinker, not in the sense that he is 
vicious or without principle, but in the 
sense that he wishes to give human rea- 
son all possible liberty in its approaches 
to problems of whatever kind and not 
to shackle that liberty by preformed at- 
titudes and positions. Professor Guitton’s 
free-thinker, then, is nothing less than 
a figure for pure reason. What happens 
when this free-thinker meets and faces 
the problem of Jesus constitutes the sub- 
stance of Professor Guitton’s book. 

In facing the problem of Jesus, Pro- 
fessor Guitton’s free-thinker must neces- 
sarily investigate three vital topics: the 
general historicity of the New Testa- 





ment documents; the divinity of Jesus; 
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and the resurrection of Jesus. In the 
presence of each of these three topics, 
the free-thinker finds himself confront- 
ed with three different attitudes and 
interpretations: that of the rationalist 
school for whom everything naturally 
explicable or at least naturally possible 
is acceptable and for whom everything 
supernatural is to be rejected as non- 
historical; that of the mythical school for 
whom the entire contents of the Gospel 
narrative is a non-historical and symbolic 
projection of a preceding act of faith; 
and that of the Christian for whom both 
the natural and the supernatural events 
of the Gospel are historical realities. By 
critically examining each of these atti- 
tudes in relation to the three topics men- 
tioned above, the free-thinker is able to 
conclude that only the Christian atti- 
tude explains all the pertinent data of 
the problem of Jesus while fully respect- 
ing the integrity of human reason. 
Professor Guitton’s book is not of 
equal value in all its parts. The section 
dealing with the general historicity of 
the New Testament is vague and sket- 
chy, while his inquiry into the divinity 
of Jesus is startlingly weak. But the 
treatment of the historicity of Jesus’ res- 
urrection is nothing less than brilliant. 
That alone is sufficient to make us grate- 
ful for this English translation of Pro- 
fessor Guitton’s book. 
R. F. Smrru, S.J. 


Swift Victory by Walter Farrell, 
O.P., and Dominic Hughes, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.25. 


I~ HIs great epistle to the Romans Saint 
Paul tells us that those who are led 
by the Spirit of God are the sons of 
God. These words of the Apostle are of 
the utmost importance in the Christian 
life. For to be a child of God demands 
that one be guided—“led’”— by the Spirit 
of God. 

This guidance by the Holy Spirit was 
the object of our Divine Lord’s fervent 
prayer after the Last Supper, when He 
begged His Heavenly Father to sanc- 
tify his followers in truth. The fullness 
of the divine life (which we call “sanc- 
tification”) requires the humble submis- 
sion of the soul to the influence of the 
Spirit of God. 

No one among Christian writers has 
so clearly and fully explained this in- 
fluence of the Spirit as the Angelic Doc- 





tor. In the immortal pages of the Sum- 
ma Saint Thomas has detailed the pres- 
ence in the soul of the seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit—those divinely bestowed 
instruments whereby the guidance of 
the Spirit is made effective. The Thom- 
ist teaching on the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit has become classic in Catholic 
theology. It is the solid basis for real 
Christian spirituality. 

Two modern disciples of St. Thomas 
have deeply penetrated into this fruit- 
ful doctrine of their master. They have 
made their own the Thomistic explana- 
tion of the seven-fold gifts. 

As true followers of St. Dominic, they 
have not rested content with the per- 
sonal contemplation of this truth. They 
have realized that it is their vocation as 
Dominicans to “hand on” to others the 
fruits of their contemplation. 

In the pages of Swift Victory the late 
Father Walter Farrell and Father Dom- 
inic- Hughes have expressed in modern, 
colorful, and penetrating language the 
traditional teaching of St. Thomas on 
the gifts. What is more, they have 
shown the practicality of this doctrine 
for the twentieth century America in 
which we live. 

Nine well-written chapters suffice to 
describe the Christian life under the 
guidance of the gifts. The first chapter 
is concerned with the gifts in general 
and their role in the life of a Christian. 
Each gift then receives a full treatment 
in individual chapters—all aptly entitled. 
The final chapter pictures the “swift vic- 
tory” one is assured of who fights under 
the standard of the Spirit of God. 

Swift Victory is a thought-provoking, 
practical book on an important subject. 
We recommend it to all sincere Chris- 
tians, who under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit seek to perfect their adopted 
divine sonship. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Heart of Christ by Jean Galot, 
S.J. Translated by John Chapin. 
Newman. 295 pp. $3.50. 


Patues Gator here attempts to pene- 
trate the inner life of Christ. First he 
shows us how the life of Christ is domi- 
nated by the one, all-absorbing concept 
—the Father. His attitude toward the 
Father is summed up in the words: “I 
live because of the Father.” The Father 
is the origin and the goal of his earthly 
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existence. Then is revealed the unique 
relation that exists between Christ and 
his mother. Step by step the author 
shows Mary shaping the character and 
forming the attitudes of Christ. After 
that we encounter Christ as the Good 
Shepherd, the Good Master, the Friend, 
the Savior and the Hero. Here we see 
Him in his dealings with the human 
race. Finally, the author takes us back 
again to the Father and we see Christ 
as the perfect image of the Heart of 
the Father. 

The author makes several enlighten- 
ing observations. He explains that the 
motive behind the temptations of Christ 
in the desert was Satan’s desire to per- 
suade Christ to use his power in an 
arbitrary way for personal gain with- 
out regard for the work of redemption 
and the salvation of souls. Christ rejects 
the temptation because it would mean 
a betrayal of his Father. It was this de- 
votion to his Father, too, that explains 
why Christ suffered so keenly when He 
was apparently abandoned by the Fa- 
ther during the passion. “The one who 
shook with joy whenever he encoun- 
tered the unforgettable presence of the 
Father during the course of his life was 
obviously saddened to the point of death 
when the Father ceased in any percepti- 
ble way to signify his love and pleasure 
to him during the passion.” 

But Father Galot does not come off 
so well wheri he spells out in detail the 
relation that existed between Christ and 
his mother. We believe that God had a 
good reason for drawing a curtain over 
that particular phase of the life of Christ 
and whenever we attempt to lift the 
veil, we tend to vulgarize something 
sacred. The author seems to forget that 
Christ was not an ordinary child and 
consequently what may be true about 
the relationship between an ordinary 
mother and child is not necessarily true 





Bibliographic and Library Manual 
A very brief but comprehensive com- 
pilation of Library and Bibliographic 
science, useful as a syllabus or text, 
this book is the result of four continu- 
ous years of study and research. For 
your copy of the third edition of this 
ideal text for high school or college 
students, plastic bound, 842 x 11, 53 
pp., 33 illus., list price $1.25, contact: 
The Library, Saint Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa. 
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of the relationship between Christ and 
his mother. He tries to explain too much 
and hurts his purpose. 

At times we find it difficult to follow 
his reasoning. In speaking of the Blessed 
Mother he writes: “By placing her on 
a level with all other human beings he 
raised her above the level of all.” 

Parts of the book move slowly. The 
author tends to belabor points. However, 
one’s perseverance is rewarded in the 
third section when the style suddenly 
perks up and we see how lovable Christ 
is in his dealings with the various kinds 
of personalities. 


Avsert J. Nimetn, O.F.M. 


The Handmaid of the Lord by 
Adrienne von Speyr. Translated 
by Alexander Dru. McKay. 186 
pp. $3.00. 


i hws LEARNED wife of the professor of 
history of the University of Basle 
presents us with a volume of “Medi- 
tations on Our Lady” (subtitle on the 
jacket). Twenty-three meditations of 
from six to ten pages each are arranged 
in the order of the Gospel story of 
Mary’s life, from her assent to the angel 
to her assumption into heaven; the last 
four meditations deal with Mary’s posi- 
tion in the Church, in man’s prayer life, 
and in the vital question of vocation. 
While not adapted for reading to a 
community in chapel, these meditations 
should serve excellently well in the 
hands of one who wishes to ponder on 
the words read. The author’s style might 
be praised as Augustinian; it plays upon 
a word or an idea, turns it over and 
over, with unabashed repetition, viewing 
all possible angles, applying connota- 
tions and derivations to the general 
theme, which might be expressed in one 
pregnant word, the Assent: everything 
grows out of the assent of the Handmaid 
of the Lord. Antithetical phrasing pro- 
vokes thought if not always agreement. 
Theologians might quibble over expres- 
sions and ideas, only to find them some- 
what righted in the ensuing context. 
One chapter alone seems, to this re- 
viewer, to deviate from the genuinely 
Catholic spirit. The meditation entitled 
“The Rejection—the Separation Con- 
firmed” has a trend of thought that is 
peculiarly Protestant. and minimizing. 
This impression is strengthened by the 
omission of an obviously Marian medita- 


tion on Luke 11:27, which should ft 
immediately after “The Rejection,” on 
the words: “Blessed is the womb that 
bore thee. . . .” These words of an en- 
thusiastic mother utter an indirect praise 
of Mary that has been chosen by the 


’ liturgy of the ages for our pondering on 


a great number of Marian feasts. 

A few samplings may give an idea of 
the turn of thought and style: “Her 
whole suffering was alive and active, 
especially when she was passive. . 
She received and conceived through 
faith, and what she received and con- 
ceived is faith. . . . When the Spirit 
came to overshadow her, it lit upon the 
Spirit already alive within her. . . . God 
gives her the truth to fulfill the truth 
of his mission. . . . The Son forms us 
to receive his Mother even before she 
forms us to receive the son.” 


Peter A. Rescn, S.M. 


Summa of the Christian Life, Vol- 
ume II, by Louis of Granada, O.P. 
Translated by Jordan Aumann, 
O.P. Herder. 428 pp. $4.95. 


W: HAVE here fifty-five selected dis 
quisitions on all the theological and 
moral virtues, offered by one called “the 
greatest of all ascetical writers,” and 
translated from the Spanish by Father 
Jordon Aumann, O.P., the literary edi- 
tor of the Cross and Crown Series, who 
has done his task con amore. 

Here are pages on Christian hope, the 
Faith in full bloom. To hope agains 
hope remains everyone’s essential duty. 
Granada tells us how to acquire tha 
virtue and stick to it always and every 
where. He reminds us also that nice 4 
it would have been if we*had been al 
lowed to trust in God: the fact is that 
we are most severely obliged to trust in 
Him who can forgive every sin excep! 
the sin of despair. 

Here are pages on the virtue of met 
cy, a virtue which seems to be unkno 
or ignored these days, so much so tha 
it may be predicted that the next grea 
heresy will be the denial of God’s mercy 
God’s mercy which is man’s safest sourel 
of salvation. 

It is with the greatest sincerity tha 
we recommend this work, not only # 
students but to all souls anxious to 3 
quire the knowledge which brings ligh 
and love to the heart. 


Rev. J. M. Leven 
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How Well Do You Know The Answers? 


The Latest and Best in Apologetics for Every Reader 


WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 

by Rt. Rev. J. P. Kelly and Mary Ellis 
A straightforward, factual exposition of a solid course of in- 
struction in Christian doctrine for those who want to know 
exactly what the Catholic Church teaches. $2.50 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS by Virgil A. Kelly 
Exposes, once and for all, the falsehoods about the Church 
indulged in by anti-Catholics—both educated and a 
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4. THE TEACHING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


6. THE CHURCH OF THE WORD INCARNATE 


FOR PRIESTS AND SCHOLARS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC DOGMA 

by Ludwig Ott, S.T.D. 
A survey of all dogmatic theology designed as a textbook 
for seminarians but so simple and concise as to serve 
ideally for priests and laymen who desire hurried con- 
sultation. Mi 


by Canon Smith 
A comprehensive summary of Catholic doctrine for those 
who would have the complete study. In two volumes. 
$12.50 


. CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS by Konrad Algermissen 
A study of the Catholic Church, the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, and various Protestant denominations. Doctrinal, 
historical and governmental aspects are given equal 
weight in this exhaustive and up-to-the-minute “ee 


by Msgr. Charles Journet 

A comprehensive and scholarly,: yet vital, explanation of 
the Apostolic Hierarchy by one of the world’s greatest 
theologians. Volume |. $7.50 
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WISDOM SHALL ENTER by Rev. Leo J. Trese 

A telling translation of some of the great truths of Catholic- 
ism into language understandable to all by the author of 
Many Are One. $2.75 


. WHAT CATHOLICS BELIEVE AND WHY by John Brunini 


A layman presents a factual and readable explanation of 
what the Church teaches and why; extremely useful for non- 
Catholics. $1.49 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 
by James M. O'Neill 
A definitive reply to Paul Blanshard’s attack and a well round- 
ed look at the Church within the framework of Comoe 
75 


. CATHOLIC APPROACHES TO MODERN DILEMMAS AND 


ETERNAL TRUTHS edited by Elizabeth Pakenham 
A distinguished group of Catholic writers tackle the thorniest 
problems of our times in the light of Catholic doctrine. $3.50 


. THE CHURCH, A DIVINE MYSTERY by Abbe Hasseveldt 


A simplified presentation of the development of the Church, 
aimed particularly at lay apostles anxious to heighten their 
faith and support their Action. $4.50 


. THE TRIPTYCH OF THE KINGDOM 


by Doornick, Jelsma, and Lisdonk 
A handbook of the Catholic Faith clearly written by men of 
wide experience who show great insight into the difficulties of 
non-Catholics. $4.75 


THE CHURCH AND INFALLIBILITY by Dom B. C. Butler 
A well rounded discussion of the doctrine of infallibility. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


CREDO by Martin Harrison, O.P. 

A simple guide for the everyday Catholic to the doctrine of 
the Church based on St. Thomas’ inspired writings. 76 chap- 
ters dealing with all basic questions. $4.50 


STIMULI by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

A collection of short sermons that first appeared in the Lon- 
don Times. They are of the time-bomb sort of which Msgr. 
Knox is a master. $2.50 


AT YOUR EASE IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
by Mary Perkins Ryan 

A clever and practical book of “how to’s’’ 

church “‘etiquette’’ for Catholics. 


THE CATHOLIC PATTERN by Thomas F. Woodlock 
A warmly convincing confession of faith, written by a Cath- 
olic layman for readers of all faiths. $3.00 


LETTERS FROM BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL TO A 
NIECE edited by Gwendolyn Greene 

These classic letters, moving and delicate in style, constitute a 

superb apologetic in action, as an outstanding British scholar 

explains to his niece why she needs the Catholic faith. $3.75 


and all-round good 


THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM by Karl Adam 

A revised edition of Adam’s classic. $3.75 
WHAT CATHOLICS BELIEVE by Pieper and Raskop 

A summary of Catholic Faith and life in simple terms. $2.00 


THE CATHOLIC WAY by Theodore Maynard 
An inspiring analysis of the basic qualities that make Cath- 
olicism a warm and reassuring faith. $3.50 


GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL 

edited by Rev. Cuthbert, O.F.M. 
A Catholic statement of the Christian faith by a group of 
well known church scholars and historians. $3.00 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS by Cardinal Gibbons 
The classic of its kind. ‘Being a plain exposition and vindica- 
tion of the Church founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ $2.50 


THE FAITH AND MODERN MAN 

by Msgr. Romano Guardini 
Msgr. Guardini sets out to re-examine and clarify for mod- 
ern man various fundamentals of the Catholic faith, and in 
particular those that are challenged in the modern world. 


MY CATHOLIC FAITH by Bishop Morrow 

A simple yet completely written exposition of the Catholic 
Faith defining creed and doctrine with full explanation and 
reason for each article of faith. $4.00 
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1485. Although the spelling is modern- 
ized, the large, full and yet clear page 
gives much of the original flavor; such 
words as “sith,” “saith,” and the like 
are retained. The Puritans called this 
an “idle” book, perhaps as much for its 
fine Catholic flavor of reverence and 
worship as for the undoubted adultery 
of Launcelot and Arthur's queen. Yet 
Arthur, Galahad and a_ repentant 
Launcelot give the emphasis to great 
integrity and sacrifice, making this, as 
Caxton said in his postscript, a “noble 
and joyous book.” 

In Morte d’Arthur Malory refers mys- 
teriously to a “French book” which may 
have been one of his sources. A century 
later an undoubtedly authentic French 
book about knighthood became, through 
translation, a part of English literature. 
This book is The Wandering Knight, 
by Jean Cartigny, now brought out in 
a new edition by Dorothy Atkinson 
Evans (University of Washington 
Press, $3.00). This rendering of a work 
in effect long “lost” is a model of pre- 
cise, unpretentious scholarship. In the 
first English edition (1581), the author 
is described merely as “a Frenchman.” 
Cartigny was, in fact, a learned Car- 
melite prior and theologian, and _ his 
book is, as Dr. Evans shows, a skillful 
allegory reflecting “the great Catholic 
tradition from St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome to St. Bernard of Clairvaux.” 

Although it has great intrinsic inter- 
est and certainly deserves a place in 
every Catholic college library, the chief 
literary importance of The Wandering 
Knight is its possible connection with 
Spenser, who may have had it before 
him when he set about writing The 
Faerie Queen. There is a tenuous con- 
nection with Spenser also in Shake- 
speare’s Cymbeline, as noted by J. M. 
Nosworthy in his brilliant introduction 
to the Arden Edition (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, $3.85) of this play. This vol- 
ume is in keeping with the high stand- 
ard of scholarship and editorship of this 
valuable series. As is the Arden edition, 
The New Shakespeare edition is an au- 
thoritative continuing series; volume 
after volume has been appearing under 
the editorship of J. Dover Wilson, one 
of the greatest editors of modern times. 
The two most recent are Richard III 
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and Romeo and Juliet (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, each $3.00). 

Finally, also on hand are two works 
of reference in new editions recently 
published. These are the New Practical 
Standard Dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls, 
two volumes, Britannica World Lan- 
guage Edition) and The Writer’s Hand- 
book, edited by A. S. Burack (The 
Writer, $5.00). The English language 
part of this new edition of the Funk and 
Wagnalls dictionary is in “EM-PHA- 
TYPE,” which is about as sure-fire a 
guide to proper pronunciation as any yet 
devised. The “world language” section 
devotes 400 pages to translating into 
English key words and useful expres- 
sions from French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish and Yiddish, with a 
shorter section rendering “the most com- 
mon English words” into those six lan- 
guages. (E.g., book is rendered in par- 
allel columns as livre, Buch, libro, libro, 
bok, and bukh.) These are rather cum- 
bersome volumes to carry into a res- 
taurant, but for each of the six lan- 
guages the correct words are given for 
the following: 

A table for two, please. 

I would like to see the menu. 

I want it... 

. Tare. 
. . medium. 
. . . well-done. 

Check, please! 
The Writer's Handbook confines itself, 
in one language, to enabling the literary 
craftsman to say “Check, please!” to edi- 
tors; there are 500 pages of articles by 
editors and professional writers, fol- 
lowed by 150 pages of listed markets, 
magazine ang book, to sell manuscripts 
to; Catholic markets are given ample 
coverage in both categories. 





THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 
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award last year for a maiden mystery, 
has disappointed at least this reader with 
her second book, DEATH OF A 
STRAY CAT (Scribners, $2.75), prin- 
cipally because her major characters are 
the kind of married couple who can be 
found nowhere in the world except be- 
tween the covers of the so-called wom- 
en’s magazines. While this is not sur- 
prising in view of Miss Potts’ eminence 
in this field for many years, her new 
book must be described as thoroughly 


undistinguished. 


Of the above mysteries reviewed this 
month, none seem appropriate (more 
from the point of view of plot and situa- 
tion rather than morals) for readers in 
the early teen-age group or for high 
school libraries. 

For readers who are also moviegoers 
and like to see some of their favorite 
characters on the screen, Alec Guinness 
brings warmth, humor and his own con- 
siderable charm to an excellent inter- 
pretation of Chesterton’s famous Father 
Brown, the priest-detective who sought 
criminals out to win their souls. Father 
Brown has never received a more sym- 
pathetic portrayal than at Mr. Guin- 
ness’ hands and Joan Greenwood’s re- 
markable comic gifts fill out this beau- 
tifully restrained comedy, entitled, rath- 


er anonymously, THE DETECTIVE. 
OFF THE CUFF 
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Holiness, Tolerance and the Catholic, 
No Man Is an Island, The End of Time 
and The Priest in the World. . . . Fides’ 
Introduction to Theology, the first in a 
projected six-volume Theology Library, 
has also been adopted as a textbook by 
the University of Notre Dame and apos- 
tolic joy reigns at 21 West Superior 
Street. The second volume in the series, 
God and His Creation is due next 


month. 
7 


The din of wedding bells around the 
Thomas More Association makes it hard 
for the few old bachelors in the place to 
enjoy their customary peace and quiet. 
Anyhow, two recent marriages will be of 
particular interest to readers of Books on 
Trial. Miss Yvonne Dostal, buyer and 
Thomas More juvenile authority has 
married Harold Lindahl, a chemical en- 
gineer. Miss Juanita Gilmore, promotion 
and advertising director and BOT col- 
umnist married Peter Sarafin, Catholic 
text book representative for Harcourt, 
Brace. . . . The Religious Publishers 
Group is going in for glamour next year. 
Helen Hayes, celebrated stage and 
screen star, will select the books for the 
1956 Catholic Lenten Reading List. 

= 


Obit: Ernest Watts, long-time men- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Thomas More Association, contributor 
to and active in innumerable Catholic 
organizations, outstanding Catholic lay- 
man. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CurisTIAN Desicn For Sex by Joseph 


Buckley, S.M. Fides. 216 pp. $3.50. 
Sex instructions to develop for parents 
the correct attitude towards sex and to 
explain general principles which may 
help them and their children solve 
with greater ease and security moral 
problems associated with sex. New 
edition of book first published in 
1952. 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 


by John V. Curry, S.J. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press. 196 pp. $3.50. A vol- 
ume in the Jesuit Studies Series. 


Tue Giory oF Curist by Mark L. 


Kent, M.M., and Sister Mary Just. 
Bruce. 285 pp. $3.75. Brief individual 
sketches of the lives of 200 of the 


world’s outstanding missioners. 


Guwe To THE Brste, Vol. II, published 


under the direction of A. Robert and 
A. Tricot. 602 pp. Desclee. $6.00. An 
introduction to the study of Holy 
Scripture, translated from the original 
French version under the direction of 
Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and Martin 
R. P. McGuire. 


Hearts SHatt Be ENLIGHTENED by 


Mother Mary Aloysi, S.N.D. Pustet. 
179 pp. $2.50. Thirty-nine brief re- 
flections for the examination of con- 
science by women in religious life. 


In tHE Licut oF Curist by Mother 


Mary Aloysi, S.N.D. Pustet. 340 pp. 
$4.50. A collection of forty medita- 
tions and contemplations designed for 
the monthly days of recollection of 


the Sisterhoods. 


JosepHineE VAN Dyxe Brownson by 


Walter Romig. Gabriel Richard Press. 
150 pp. $3.00. A biographical sketch 
of the granddaughter of Orestes 
Brownson who originated, developed 


and applied a unique and highly suc- 


cessful technique of religious educa- 
tion, and received such honors as the 
Laetare Medal from the University 
of Notre Dame, Honorary Doctorate 
from the University of Detroit, and 
The Papal Cross Pro Ecclesia et Pon- 
tifice from the Holy See. 


Lire THroucH THE Cross by Marcel 


Bories. Translated by Kathryn Sul- 


livan. Desclee. 111 pp. $1.25. Seven. 
Ocrozer, 1955 





series of meditations on the Way of 
the Cross, each series based on one 
of the seven Sacraments. 


Make Eacu Day Count, by James Kel- 
ler, M.M. Hanover House. 366 pp. 
$2.95. An anecdote, a brief reflection 
or moral drawn from it, and a biblical 
quotation for each day of the year. 


Mary CoMMUNES WITH THE SaINts by 
Raphael Brown. Grail. 147 pp. $2.25. 
The stories of seventeen Saints with 
whom Our Lady communed while 
they were still in this world. 


THe Mysticat THreotocy oF SAINT 
Bernarp by Etienne Gilson. Trans- 
lated by A. H. C. Downes. Sheed & 
Ward. 266 pp. $3.50. M. Gilson 
shows that St. Bernard’s mystical the- 
ology is a science and that its struc- 
ture is rigorously synthetic. New edi- 


tion of book first published in 1940. 


On THE TruTH OF THE CATHOLIC 
_ Farrn, translated and with introduc- 
tion and notes by Anton Pegis. Han- 
over House. 317 pp. Hard cover, 
$2.50. Image Book. Paper cover, 85c. 
Translation of Book One of St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa _ Contra 
Gentiles. 


Tue Our Fatuer by Leo Venthey. 
Translated by James Meyer, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Herald Press. 92 pp. $2.00. 
An interpretation of the phrases of 
the Our Father according to the Fran- 
ciscan tradition of spirituality. 


Spurs To Meprration by Rev. Barthol- 
omew J. O’Brien. Bruce. 116 pp. Pa- 
per, $1.25. Practical hints for diocesan 
priests to help them make the most 
of their meditations. 


Treasure Unrotp by Rev. Albert J. 
Shamon. Newman. 222 pp. $3.50. 
Anecdotes and explanations that re- 
veal the truths of the Catholic faith 


summarized in the Apostles Creed. 


Wuat THE CuurcH Gives Us by Rt. 
Rev. James P. Kelly and Mary T. 
Ellis. Kenedy. 152 pp. $2.50. A fac- 
tual exposition of Catholic doctrine, 
outlining the fundamentals, explain- 
ing the Church’s principal doctrines, 
her sanctifying function, her role as 
perpetuator of Christ’s teachings. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HRIS OF COORABEEN, by M. 
A. O’Hanlon, is a rambling, deeply 
interesting, autobiographical sort of nov- 
el. It details the doings of Christina 
Margaret McNeale from the day of her 
birth until the day when, as a young 
woman, she bids farewell to her brother 
and her most important suitor upon 
their departure to join Australia’s troops 
in World War I. 

The McNeales own a huge cattle sta- 
tion in a mountainous Australian dis- 
trict. Chris and her two brothers grow 
up with a great love for the out-of-doors 
and for animals. Chris has a pet dog 
and a favorite horse. Some of the book’s 
highlights center on her animals. When 
Chris, and Chris alone, discovers that 
her dog has become a sheep killer, she 
faces a moral dilemma: to report what 
she knows and allow her father to de- 
cide if the animal must be shot; or to 
keep her secret and hope to reform the 
dog. 

In Chris’ personality, and in the col- 
lective personality of her family, the ba- 
sis is religious awareness. The young 
Chris is thrilled to the depth of her ro- 
mantic soul by Tennyson’s Idylls, but 
the romance yields to a larger reality 
when boarding-school-student Chris un- 
derstands what the retreat-master means 
when he describes a vocation as a call 
to step from the crowd to join Christ's 
mother at the foot of the Cross. Chris 
suffers a long illness as the result of a 
fall from her horse, and in her convales- 
cence considers the meaning of her life 
in a more urgent way than she had 
while at school. 

Chris of Coorabeen has no single plot 
problem for page-by-page solving. In 
lifelike manner, it strings incidents to- 
gether, some of them as self-contained 
as an island. This adds to the autobio- 
graphical cast of the book, as. does its 
dominance by a single personality. Chris 
of Coorabeen is not modern, is not pri- 
marily adventurous, is not romantic. But 
it is as real as a conversation, seriously 
directed, and infallibly interesting with 
its multitude of events in its setting. 

EXILES COME HOME, an histor- 
ical novel by Winefride Nolan, is a se- 
quel to Rich Inheritance. The first book 
traces the fortunes of the recusant Rig- 
by family during the height of the 
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Catholic persecutions under Elizabeth. 
It concludes with the family’s departure 
from England for permanent residence 
in France. 

The exiles who come home to Eng- 
land from France are Matthew Rey- 
nolds, the graying priest who had min- 
istered to the religious needs of the 
Rigby family before their exile, and 
young Henry Rigby, the son of the fam- 
ily, who discovered his vocation during 
the persecutions. Now an_ ordained 
priest, he will serve the families who 
remain true to Catholicism in the face 
of heavy fines and in the constant threat 
of imprisonment. 

With Elizabeth’s death and the acces- 
sion to the English throne of James the 
First, Catholics take heart. There have 
been persistent rumors that James will 
initiate royal tolerance. Matthew Rey- 
nolds cautions against putting trust in 
princes, but it seems for a time that he 
is pessimistic. Henry’s faithful flock be- 
gins to have some hope of normal liv- 
ing, but Matthew Reynolds’ prophecy is 
hideously supported by the turmoil that 
breaks over England with the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot. 


Around the major theme are woven 
j? “A 


Si 
i 


Illustration by Oliver Grimley 
for “Pat’s Harmony” 


several subsidiary plots, interesting in 
their events and diversified in their 
characters. Exiles Come Home is never 
as energetic as one imagines it should 
be; the style is old-fashioned and overly 
subdued. But the author has sincerity, 
historical knowledge, and _ story-telling 
ability. 

’LL KNOW MY LOVE, by Pearl 
Bucklen Bentel, opens in Finland on 
Midsummer Night in 1939. Soon occurs 
the Russian invasion of Finland, met 
with incredible Finnish courage and 
temporarily successful resistance. So 
high is Finnish spirit that the news of 
the surrender to the mighty Russian 
force comes as an actual surprise to the 
patriots. 

Mrs. Bentel’s prototype Finnish fam- 
ily includes a father who dies defend- 
ing his country, a mother who carries 
on as a refugee, a son whose ambition 
is to be old enough to join the fighters, 
and a daughter who bears up well, al- 
ways believing in her future as -an ac- 
tress. 

Historic events following the surren- 
der receive only brief mention. The ac. 
tress’ career takes over the plot. Some, 
but very little, of the renowned Finnish 
national pride comes through, in the se- 
quence of personal events relating to 
the rapidly successful career. So rapid 
is the success that its story reads like 
hokum. 

A book that was intended to portray 
a modern national epic of courage be 
comes a typical theatrical career story, 
as inferior as the most inadequate of 
them, and with none of the reality of 


the best of them. 


UEST OF THE SNOW LEOP-§ 


ARD, by Roy Chapman Andrews, 
is a book that any teen-age boy should 


find fascinating. The fiction concerns aR 


zoological expedition into China led by 
one Jack Benton, who is assisted by 
young Ken Lewis. The fact that Mr. 
Andrews is an indifferent novelist is 
of no importance; the factual material 
available to him through his years of 
experience on such expeditions and as 
director of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the meat of the. book. 

The story builds to a climax as the 
expedition penetrates.into the interior of 
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China and gains entrance to Lolo Land 
near Tibet, the home of an obscure peo- 
— ple more Caucasian in appearance than 
Oriental. Here the hunters trap the rare 

in snow leopard, with the assistance of 
1eir# Lolos who believe that young Ken 





ver & Lewis, a fine marksman, is a god of the 
uld # hunt. 

erly According to the author, all of the 
ity,@ many adventures in Quest of the Snow 


ing § Leopard are based on actual occurrences. 
The book is a fine one, to be valued as 
earl @ fact rather than as fiction. 
onf# ADAM GIMBEL, PIONEER 
urs TRADER, by Helen Wells, is a biog- 
met # raphy of the German Jewish immigrant 
and who founded a prominent American 
Sof merchandising empire. A refugee from 
; of # the dictatorial Germany of Prince Met- 
sian § ternich, Adam Gimbel at eighteen land- 
the ed in the fabulous city of New Orleans. 
He gained employment, made friends, 

am-flearned the language and the customs 
ond- of the land of freedom. With a mother, 
‘ties father and brother still in Germany 
tion § awaiting rescue, Adam sought a reliable 
ters, Band rewarding livelihood. He was in- 
, al: Bterested in commerce, particularly the 
ac-Mdaily barter between average men. In 
the life of a traveling peddler, Adam 
saw the outline of his ideal occupation. 
Still a greenhorn in many ways, Adam 
stocked his pack and set off up the Mis- 
sissippi with gun and dog. He learned 
much, not only about peddling, but 
about the breezy American attitude to- 
ward bartering and buying. In the rou- 
tine life of the farmer, commercial ex- 
change was a sort of game, with the 
tray Bbest of the deal going to the shrewdest 
- be man, the fastest thinker. 
tory,™@ Adam finally came to the town of 
e of §Vincennes, Indiana. He loved it instant- 
y offily, for its beauty and history, its Amer- 
ican stamp, its fine commercial location. 
n Vincennes, he opened his first store, 
he progenitor of the American depart- 
ent store, with varieties of merchan- 
dise gathered together under one roof 
pnd grouped by category. In Gimbel’s 
Palace of Trade, each article was clearly 
priced, and the single price held for 
every customer, regardless of individual 
skill in the cut-throat game of American 
bargaining. Even to the Indian, tradi- 
ional dupe in every business deal, 
dam quoted the price. His revolution- 
try procedure surprised, annoyed, an- 
pered, but finally won his customers. 
The better part of Adam Gimbel, Pio- 
eer T'rader,.is the brief first, dealing 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Apam GrimsEL, PionEER Traper, by Helen 
Wells. McKay. 232 pp. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 


BeEzus AND Ramona, by Beverly Cleary. I]- 
lustrated by Louis Darling. Morrow. 159 
pp. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 


Curis OF CooraBEEN, by M. A. O’Hanlon. 
Bruce. 234 pp. $3.25. Ages 12-16. 


Epprz aNnp His Bic Deats, by Carolyn Hay- 
wood. Illustrated by the author. Morrow. 
190 pp. $2.95. Ages 8-12. 


Exires Come Home, by Winefride Nolan. 
Illustrated by Stuart Tresilian. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 293 pp. $2.95. Ages 12-16. 


THe Great Axe Bretwatpa, by Philip 
Ketchum. Little, Brown. 220 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 12-16. 


HoME ON THE Rance, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. Illustrated by the authors. Macmil- 
lan. Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 6-8. 


I’tt Know My Love, by Pearl Bucklen Ben- 
tel. Longmans, Green. 218 pp. $3.00. Ages 
12-16. 


Lirrte Turkey, by Lester Rowntree. Illus- 
trated by Richard Bennett. Viking. 191 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 8-12. 


Tue Macicran’s Nepuew, by C. S. Lewis. 
Illustrated by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan. 
167 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 


THe Man on THE Bencn, by Wilfred Mc- 
Cormick. McKay. 181 pp. $2.75. Ages 
12-16. 

Mousse Cuorus, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Illustrated by Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson. 
Pantheon. Unpaged. $2.00. Ages 4-6. 

Mr. Quarrersack, by William Campbell 
Gault. Dutton. 190 pp. $2.50. Ages 13-16. 

Mystery 1n Otp Quesec, by Mary C. Jane. 
Illustrated by Raymond Abel. Lippincott. 
123 pp. $2.25. Ages 7-10. 

Pat’s Harmony, by Page Cooper. Illustrated 
by Oliver Grimley. World (World Junior 
Library). 212 pp. $1.00. Ages 10-14. 

PinEs FOR THE Kinc’s Navy, by Lew Dietz. 
Illustrated by Edward Chavez. Little, 
Brown. 212 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

Pray witH Me, by Marie Hall Ets. Illustrat- 
ed by the author. Viking. 32 pp. $2.50. 
Ages 2-5. 

Tue PLumser Out oF THE Sea, by Marc 
Simont. Illustrated by the author. Harper. 
40 pp. $2.00. Ages 6-10. 

Quest oF THE SNow LeEoparp, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. Illustrated by Kurt Weise. 
Viking. 190 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

THe Wicxep ENCHANTMENT, by Margot 
Benary-Isbert. Illustrated by Enrico Arno. 
Harcourt, Brace. 181 pp. $2.50. Ages 10-14. 





with Adam’s life in Germany. The peo- 
ple as well as the country have a dimen- 
sion of reality. In the American epi- 
sodes, people are proofs of Adam’s ideas, 
rather than human associates. The coun- 
try, slave and free, luxurious and poor, 
energetic, beautiful, wide, is described 
with feeling. The book is good supple- 
mentary history, and could well be read 
for the tale it tells. The style is neither 
great nor mediocre, but competent, and 
brisk. 

MR. QUARTERBACK, by William 
Campbell Gault, is an unusually good 
sports book, integrating an important 
off -the-field story with a vividly de- 
scribed series of football games. 

Pete Pulaski and Mike Kranski, Mid- 
western high school football stars, meet 
on the way to ivy-covered Eastern Uni- 
versity, to which they have atheltic 
scholarships. The two different “cow- 
country Polacks” have a vision of East- 
ern; their discovery of the reality makes 
an interesting part of the story, but is 
far from the whole. 

The splendid characterization contrib- 
utes effectively to the realness of the 
book. The story maintains a sane and 
balanced view of the conflict between 
athletics and scholarship. Mr. Quarter- 


back can be highly recommended, and 
should be thoroughly enjoyed. 

THE GREAT AXE BRETWALDA, 
by Philip Ketchum, is a professionally 
well-done adventure story for teen-agers. 
Set in the days of King Alfred, it is a 
chronicle of conflicts between the con- 
quering Danes and the conquered Brit- 
ish. Wilton, a Briton reared in and re- 
cently escaped from Danish captivity, 
is the mystically-designated leader of the 
always underdog British. It is to Wilton 
that the smith Caedmon gives the great 
axe Bretwalda, which he fashioned after 
a vision. 

In Wilton’s hand, against the Danes, 
the huge axe swings easily and tellingly. 
In various adventures, Wilton rescues 
Alfred himself from a Danish prison 
ship, destroys the fleet which the Dane 
Hrothgar is preparing to send against 
Britain, and nearly singlehandedly holds 
out for Britain at a crucial point in the 
long conflict. 

Action comes first in Mr. Ketchum’s 
saga, but he gives long attention to the 
planning of maneuvers. The plans 
might be too facile, the successes too 
easy, but there is always logic and there 
is always spirit. Although King Alfred 
appears but briefly in the story, he is 
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a memorable character, perhaps the most 
individual in the book. The Great Axe 
Bretwalda could certainly help to liven 
Alfred’s epoch, for an indefinite num- 
ber of high school history students. 

In PINES FOR THE KINGS 
NAVY, Lew Dietz attempts two things: 
first, to tell a story based on the adven- 
tures of English colonists in the Maine 
woods early in the eighteenth century; 
and second, to explain the fighting 
among the English, the French, and the 
Indians. 

The first attempt is moderately suc- 
cessful. The story of young! Thad Dun- 
nican’s experiences during an Indian 
uprising and his coincident growth into 
manhood is consistently interesting. 
Characterization is indifferent, but since 
the story is primarily adventure, this 
feebleness is not shocking. 

In his second aim, Mr. Dietz fails 
miserably. English frontier colonists 
are Mr. Dietz’ heroes, and apparently 
their opinion and the author’s opinion 
of the French are identical: the French 
are black-hearted rascals. 

Indians are somewhat harder for Mr. 
Dietz to categorize. He refuses to accept 
the “noble redskin,” but he is forced to 
admit that Indian refusal to give up all 
to the English had some justification. 
He finally upholds the English conquest 
with this statement: “The new lands, 
that had cost them blood and sweat to 
hold, were theirs to clear; the big trees 
were God’s gift to the strong and most 
enduring.” 

THE MAN ON THE BENCH, a 
new baseball story by Wilfred McCor- 
mick, is a well-intentioned misfire. The 
publishers have evidently not thought 
enough of the book to have it compe- 
tently proof-read. The baseball situations 
have a certain suspense, but are under- 
mined by the overwhelming unreality 
of the players. To add to the book’s 
dreariness: adult characters, who are 
supposed to be guides of youth and com- 
munity leaders, talk and act like the 
callowest of high school students. 


AT’S HARMONY, by Page Coop- 

er, is a horse story with important 
human meanings. A South Dakota 
ranch child, Pat lives with her recently 
widowed mother, and dreams of owning 
a chestnut horse, such a one as her fa- 
ther had promised to her. The colt Pat 
and her father had selected was some- 
how separated from the herd before the 
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Illustration by Genevieve Vaughan- 
Jackson for “Mouse Chorus” 


winter round-up, and everyone is now 
certain that if a wolf did not kill the 
animal, the winter did. But in the 
springtime, Harmony turns up. Pat 
alone believes that he can live. 

She tends him carefully and loves him 
intensely, both actions bitterly resented 
by her mother. Pat’s father was killed in 
a rodeo. Her mother blames horses for 
his death, and is angrily frightened that 
Pat might ever be in like danger. But 
a kindly veterinarian, a longtime fam- 
ily friend, shows the mother that Pat’s 
happiness is wrapped up in the horse. 

The mother is slowly reconciled to 
Harmony’s existence. Under the expert 
guidance of neighborhood horsemen, Pat 
trains Harmony. The horse is a thor- 
oughbred and a natural jumper. When 
he proves himself in a small, local show, 
Pat’s delight turns bittersweet. She is 
offered five thousand dollars for her 
horse, and she feels that she cannot re- 
fuse because the money will buy for 
her mother the improvements for the 
ranch which Pat’s father had always in- 
tended but never achieved. In selling 
Harmony, Pat is two people, herself and 
her father, and is providing two shares 
of loving attention to her mother. Her 
reasoning does not help her loneliness, 
and it is no aid to Harmony in his first 
try on the horse-show circuit. Through 
the last part of the book, Pat and Har- 
mony both grow up. Their fortunes, as 
it turns out, will be linked. 

Page Cooper has brought a generous 
talent to this book for intermediate read- 
ers. It contains a number of fine things, 
The South Dakota background is vivid 
to all the reader’s senses. Characteriza- 
tion in the main is true and distinct, the 
fine little girl, her unhappy mother, the 
neighbors who are affectionately gener- 
ous with them. The plot builds to two 











significant climaxes: the mother’s deci- 
sion to take heart, and Pat’s resolution 
to sell Harmony. Rare in a horse story 
is the attitude towards the animal, q 
splendidly representative beast, but sub 
ordinate to. the humans. Young horse 
fans should like Harmony all the bet. 
ter because he associates with real peo 
ple and neither he nor they find the 
path glamorously smooth. 

The latest volume in C. S. Lewis 
“Narnian adventures” is called THE 
MAGICIAN’S NEPHEW, and pur 
ports to relate the beginnings of Narnia. 
It thus antedates the other stories in 
time. In the present story a boy and a 
girl are transported by magic from Lon- 
don to a place known as the Wood be 
tween the Worlds. There might b 
many worlds, but the youngsters know 
only three: their own, a dead world, 
and a world a-borning. From the dead 
world, they are forced to bring an evil 
queen back to London. She intends to 
conquer the earth, but actually does lit 
tle except cause immense trouble and 
street riot. 

In the midst of the melee, the chil 
dren use their magic on the witch, hop 
ing to spirit her back to her own world 
Instead, they and the witch arrive in 
an empty world just as the great lion 
Aslan is calling life into being. They 
have inadvertantly brought with them 
London cabby and his horse, and they 
remain long enough to hear the hors 
talk and see the man crowned first king 
of Narnia. 

The Narnian adventures are an ip- 
teresting experiment in juvenile liters 
ture. First of all, let it be said that their 
surface adventures are lively and eerie 
enough to carry the average interme 
diate-age reader through to the last wor 
of the story. If the occasional reader 
stops to ponder the meanings behind 
the adventures, he is apt to find them 
obscure, tentative, personal. 

Thematically, all of the juveniles re 
call Lewis’ superb adult novel Pere 
landra. They express his absorption in 
the gigantic and eternal conflict between 
good and evil. The Narnian books are, 
ultimately, designed for young reader; 
and if these readers take from them only 
the basic idea of the happiness ané 
strength of goodness, Lewis’ large ir 
tention is incipiently realized. 

THE WICKED ENCHANT- 
MENT, by Margot Benary-Isbert, is? 
modern fantasy set in an ancient cathe 
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dral town named Vogelsang. The tradi- 
tional happiness of the town—its name 
means Birdsong—suddenly evaporates. 
There is a civic scandal centering on 
the disappearance of a stone statue and 
a gargoyle from the cathedral. There is 
conflict in nature as the songbirds re- 
treat before the night-marauding owls. 
There is family discord and disharmony. 
Eleven-year-old Anemone Florus suf- 
fers severely from the wicked enchant- 
ment ruining Vogelsang. Her gentle and 
well-beloved father has succumbed to 
the spell of a new housekeeper, who 
might be fanatically neat, and unduly 
severe with Anemone, but is still the 
best cook, particularly of dumplings, 
that a lonely widower could imagine. 
Anemone and her Kerry - blue terrier, 
Winnie-the-Pooh, run away from home 
and hide out in the remarkable estab- 
lishment of Miss Gundula Immofila, 
“confectioner and painter.” Gundula 
was one of the three best friends of 
Anemone’s late mother, and she is both 
a talented creator of decorative Easter 
eggs, and a sensitive authority on the 
ways of animals and birds. 
Complications in Vogelsang are enor- 
mous, but Gundula goes to work on 
them and resolves them all. Anemone, 
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in comfortable disguise as a boy, has a 
large share of exciting adventures be- 
fore she is reunited with her father, 
himself recently freed from his portion 
of the wicked enchantment. 

The Wicked Enchantment is totally 
different from Margot Benary - Isbert’s 
earlier books, set in post-war Germany. 
It is a romp, wherein the author’s great 
delight is to sidestep reality far enough 
to touch the territory of the fairy tale, 
and still maintain a pattern of events as 
logical and finally convincing as that of 
a superior mystery story. Better readers 
in the intermediate group will be en- 
chanted by The Wicked Enchantment. 

In LITTLE TURKEY, Lester Rown- 
tree describes the daily doings of a lit- 
tle boy in the Sierra Nevada mountains 
in California at the turn of the century. 
The child’s nickname—Little Turkey— 
is shortened to L.T., then Eltee. The 
first eight years of Eltee’s life described 
here are filled with two concerns: to live 
close to the wild life around his moun- 
tain home, and to avoid all strangers. 
Strangers fill the shy little boy with a 
“dark-brown pain.” 

The baby in a family of nine young- 
sters, Eltee idolizes his oldest brother. 
He listens seriously to Luke’s admoni- 
tions about his terrible shyness, but the 
shyness persists. Gradually, however, ne- 
cessity forces Eltee to associate with 
strangers. The frightening experience 
of being lost at the county fair turns 
into the rewarding one of discovering 
that people are nice. Eighty-year-old El- 
tee says triumphantly to his mother, “I 
like people. . . .” 

Eltee’s dark-brown feeling is the 
strongest plot element in Little Turkey, 
and it is not very strong. The book is 
anecdotal, and the anecdotes are inde- 
pendent. The author’s major concern is 
to express her knowledge and love of 
the flora and fauna of the California 
mountains. This is a typical passage: 
“. .. The jays were fussing in the man- 
zanitas, from which pale-pink urnlike 
flowers had fallen. Two blackbirds were 
picking ticks from the back of a large 
buck ..., and the air was heavy with 
the smell of chinquapin blossoms.” To 
the average intermediate-age reader, Lit- 
tle Turkey may well seem to be an ex- 
tended science lesson. Although the 
book is well-written, its merits have lit- 
tle meaning to the determined young 
reader who is looking for story. 
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newest in Beverly Cleary’s series of 
books about the everyday doings of re- 
markably representative children. Bee- 
zus is a nine-year-old school-girl; four- 
year-old Ramona is her sister and her 
biggest problem. Beezus cherishes her 
library-card; Ramona mutilates her first 
library book. Beezus enjoys a quiet game 
of checkers with Henry Huggins; Ra- 
mona rides her tricycle over the checker 
board and drives Henry’s dog to lock 
himself in the bathroom. Beezus antici- 
pates her birthday as the happiest and 
best day of her year; Ramona ruins 
mother’s two attempts to bake a birth- 
day cake for Beezus. 

Through all her naughtiness, Ramona 
remains buoyant, and Beezus is con- 
vinced that Ramona is never sorry for 
the bad things she has done. Finally, 
Beezus has to admit to herself that there 
are times when she does not like her 
little sister. This seems to Beezus a ter- 
rible self-accusation, and she is troubled 
until the moment arrives when she can 
blurt her feelings out, and have them 
explained by the understanding grown- 
ups of her family. 

The clear intent of Beezus and Ra- 
mona is to raise laughter from its audi- 
ence, and it does this efhciently, origin- 
ally, and with good will. Mrs. Cleary’s 
youngsters, and their parents, too, are 
always real people, and their problems 
and imperfect solutions are engagingly 
lifelike. 

MYSTERY IN OLD QUEBEC, by 
Mary C. Jane, has two vacationing 
American children rescue a French lad 
from a puzzling imprisonment in an old 
tourist home. The story is well-written 
and, above all, it is reasonable. The com- 
plications are just the right degree mys- 
terious—enough to make for lively read- 
ing, but not too much to be beyond the 
accepted prowess of two youngsters. In 
the company of other mystery stories of- 
fered to the intermediate group, Mys- 
tery in Old Quebec is a jewel. 

Eddie Wilson, hero of EDDIE AND 
HIS. BIG DEALS, by Carolyn Hay- 
wood, has appeared in four previous 
books for which some popularity is 
claimed. In this one, Eddie is engaged 
in trying to acquire a printing press 
from one of his friends. The big deal 
involves a number of complicated and 
confusing little deals. There is some 
originality in the plotting, but the style 
is heavily pedestrian, and the humor 
very seldom comes off. 
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OUSE CHORUS, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, is a collection of sev- 
enteen poems for youngest readers. The 
poems are all about mice. And the 
poems are all skillful, and endearing. 

The mother who reads the book to 
her youngsters might close it with the 
contrary conviction that she personally 
will never like mice. But she will not 
be able to deny that Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s rimes are genuinely affectionate, 
and offer, for anybody’s taking, a new 
open-mindedness. It is not possible to 
miss, after swinging into the spirit of 
the rimes and the lively illustrations, the 
sentiment of the song “At the Begin- 
ning of Winter”: May winter be kind 
to you, every one,/ May he temper the 
wind and strengthen the sun,/ And 
good luck to the creatures here in the 
house,/ The smail cheerful cricket, the 
listening mouse! 

With unprejudiced interest in every 
subject opened to them, small children 
will respond with delight and tender- 
ness to Miss Coatsworth’s mice. 

HOME ON THE RANGE, by Ber- 
ta and Elmer Hader, is a serious pic- 
ture book that will delight six-year-old 
cowboys. Jeremiah Jones, from the At- 
lantic coast, flies out to Wyoming to 
spend the summer on the ranch of his 
grandparents Jones. Jerry, helping his 
grandma with the chores, discovers the 
mundane side of ranch life. He meets 
an Indian boy his own age, and jumps 
at the chance to exchange places with 
him. Little Bear is as anxious as Jerry 
to try another way of life. He comes to 
the ranch, and Jerry goes to be adopted 
into the tribe. How each lad reacts to 
his new status is vividly described be- 
fore the fine little story closes. 

Home on the Range is a picture-book 
that gives as much attention to text as 
illustrations. Both are carefully done, 
colorful and absorbing. 

PLAY WITH ME is a new picture- 
book by author-illustrator Marie Hall 
Ets. Both story and illustrations are 
rather static as they detail the experi- 
ences of a little girl who goes into the 
meadow to play. She wants a playmate, 
but her eagerness frightens away the 
wild creatures. Play With Me has the 
type of thoroughly happy ending that 
youngest readers love, but it has little 
variety and little action. 

THE PLUMBER OUT OF THE 
SEA, by Marc Simont, is the story of 
the redemption of Floyd, a misanthropic 


plumber who deserts civilization with 
all its plumbing worries for a peaceful 
and private existence in a sailboat. Dur- 
ing a heavy storm, Floyd puts in at 
Smithville, a small village which is hav- 
ing desperate plumbing trouble. He 
ends the trouble, and social Smithville 
wins his affections. 

The Plumber Out of the Sea is a 
shade better than indifferent. It is clev- 
er, but overly so, and there are touches 
of inappropriate sophistication. 





QUOTES 
(Continued from page 86) 


fireplace—a wood-burning fireplace be- 
fore which children can lie on their 
stomachs in winter while their elders 
dream into the flames. I do not think 
that governments ought to interfere un- 
duly in family affairs; but I would be 
tempted to support a candidate for the 
Presidency who would promise a law 
making fireplaces mandatory in all 
homes. 

And by the bye, I hold that houses 
ought to have more than one floor, and 
if possible three. Otherwise, how can 
Grandpa or Grandma get way from the 
energy of the youngsters and the bus 
tling of parents when the noise and the 
happy uproar become intolerable to ag- 
ing nerves? 

I strongly advocate basements, too. | 
have known the time when I have seen 
my wife’s father there, exchanging remi- 
niscences with two or three cronies, 
while on the first floor my wife and | 
were entertaining guests, on the second 
floor somebody was napping, and in the 
attic half a dozen children were play- 
ing with dolls and toy trains. 

Oh, a house, I tell you, ought to be a 
kind of principality, with something for 
everybody. I have even asserted—and | 
assert again—that every home ought to 
have its own flag, flying bravely in the 
breeze, with a star for every member. 
And it would do no harm if, in the 
morning, before the day’s work began, 
Father and Mother and children were 
to assemble on the lawn and stand at 
attention while the colors were unfurled 
and raised to the top of the flagstaff. 
Come to think of it, there are toy trum 
pets on which one of the youngsters 
might sound the appropriate strains in 
that noble moment of family solidarity. 

From “Life with My Mary,” by Je 
seph A. Breig (Bruce, $3.00). 
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home. He told the truth about it when 
he said that the Irish used to be pere- 
grinantes pro Christo when they kept 
alight in Europe the lamps of faith and 
learning, but that they had descended 
into mere peregrinantes pro Mamona, 
and that the secret of emigration was 
the attraction of city life, electric light, 
the saloon and the dance hall. His read- 
ers preferred the ancient, but no longer 
true, picture of a persecuted and dis- 
possessed people being cast into exile by 
their unjust rulers. Education and emi- 
gration are still two burning questions in 
Ireland today and everything he said on 
those topics still holds true. 

In My New Curate, Canon Sheehan, 
through the mouth of one of his char- 
acters, describes his own experience in 
Ireland as a writer: 


Any priest who would attempt to write a 
book nowadays should have the spirit of 
the martyrs who stepped onto the sands of 
the Coliseum and saw the brutal Romans 
in the auditorium and wild beasts in the 
cages beneath. Don’t you know that the 
ablest professors in your own time in May- 
nooth never ventured into print? They 
dreaded the chance shots from behind the 
hedges from the barrels of those masked 
banditti, called critics. 


But in actual daily life it was not al- 
ways easy to dismiss the discomfort of 
clerical hostility. He loved Maynooth 
and its attitude to him became sour and 
cold. His own friends were often indif- 
ferent, or disapproving. Many of his 
brother clergy looked at him with hos- 
tility in their eyes, almost as on one who 
had “sold the pass.” When he took a 
summer holiday at a seaside resort, the 
priests whom he met in the hotel either 
snubbed him, or remained significantly 
aloof. He wrote ruefully to a friend that 
the lovely weather and the good air did 
not exactly compensate for the chill of 
the clerical atmosphere. 

Canon Sheehan was shy and reserved 
in character. He did not visit his parish- 
ioners unless they sent for him. Prob- 
ably his closest friend in Doneraile was 
Mother Ita, his cousin, a nun in the 
Presentation Convent there. With her 
he discussed his literary problems and 
plans, and together they read all his 
manuscripts before publication. On sum- 
mer afternoons, when the weather was 
fine, the community took their recrea- 
tion in the garden and the Canon liked 
to join them there for an hour or so. 
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CANON SHEEHAN 
(Continued from page 68) 


Everyone who knew him spoke of the 
sweetness of his manner. He was par- 
ticularly devoted to children, animals 
and birds. In an age when stern chas- 
tisement was considered an indispensa- 
ble part of child guidance, he said: 

I never go into a schoolroom without half- 

wishing, like John Bright, to shed a tear 

over those young lives with all the dread 
problems of life before them. Hence, too, 

I think we should pour into these young 

lives all the wine and oil of gladness we 

may, consistently with the discipline that 
will fit them for the future struggle. I can- 
not bear to see a child weeping. I almost 
feel, like Cardinal Manning, that every tear 
shed by a child is a blood-stain on the 
earth. Yes, give them all the enjoyment 
they can hold. The struggle is before them. 
His American friend and _ biographer, 
Father Heuser, said that the only “de- 
fect” in the Canon’s character was his 
charity, and the patience and forbear- 
ance that go with it. 

But for all his shy ways and disarm- 
ing sweetness, the structure of his char- 
acter had the qualities of steel. The dis- 
approval of his confreres’ and the ill- 
judged criticism did not deter him from 
producing more and more books. If any- 
thing, the opposition hardened his de- 
termination to persevere. This is an- 
other reason why the priest who broke 
through such formidable barriers forty 
odd years ago deserves to be called great. 

The combination of amiability and 
strength in his character is faithfully 
reflected in his prose, which is distin- 
guished by charm, flexibility and a sort 
of hard, crystalline accuracy. 

The manner of his passing from this 
life was yet another proof of his tower- 
ing reserves of strength. Three years be- 
fore his death he had been told by a 
specialist that he had just that much 
time to live because he was stricken 
with a fatal and incurable disease. He 
received the news calmly. During his 
remaining years, he had to spend some 
interludes in a nursing home, but he 
preferred to die in Doneraile. On New 
Year’s Day of his last year, he knew he 
could not again ascend the pulpit, so he 
preached his farewell sermon to his peo- 
ple. Seven months later, he walked for 
the last time to the nearby Presentation 
Convent and said Goodbye to the nuns. 
It was a final leave-taking, because the 
Sisters were an enclosed order and 
would be unable to see him again if he 





could not go to them. During his last 
weeks, the townspeople strewed tree 
bark on the street before his house so 
as not to disturb him by their comings 
and goings; the schoolboys tiptoed past 
his door on their way to and from the 
school; the farmers sprang off their carts 
before reaching the présbytery so as to 
lead their horses silently past. His broth- 
er Denis, to whom he was deeply at- 
tached, came to live with him and de- 
votedly nursed him to the end. He died 
on Sunday, the feast of the Holy Ro- 
sary, just as the Angelus was ringing 
and his people were crowding into the 
church for Benediction. 

The erection of a monument to him 
was delayed for twelve years while the 
rival claims of Mallow and Doneraile 
to his memorial were fought out to a 
conclusion. When Saint Anthony of 
Padua died in the Convent of the Poor 
Ladies at Arcella, the doughty men of 
Padua turned out with staves to recover 
their treasure, the saint’s body. There 
was a pitched battle around the convent 
that night with many broken and sore 
heads in the morning, but the victory 
went to Padua. The battle between Mal- 
low and Doneraile, though not fought 
out on the physical plane was almost 
equally bitter and it lasted for twelve 
years instead of twenty-four hours. 
Doneraile’s victory is symbolized today 
in the life-sized bronze statue by Fran- 
cis Doyle-Jones, which stands in the 
churchyard. It is a good work and said 
to be an excellent likeness. The slight, 
stooping figure of the Canon stands 
there in biretta and mozzetta, pen in 
one hand and book in the other, a 
serene smile on the delicate, rather sharp 
features. 


Gece has been said to show that 
there is a curious retributive literary 
justice in the selection, by the Thomas 
More Association and the Henry Reg- 
nery Company, of Luke Delmege as the 
latest title in the Thomas More Books 
To Live series. Its success was due to 
Americans in the first instance and who 
but an American editor should be en- 
titled to resurrect it? It is largely auto- 
biographical, the life-story of an Irish 
priest who worked for a time on the 
English mission and is told with a 
unique blending of humour and pathos. 
Its excellent description of the contrast 
between clerical life in England and Ire- 
land at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury gives it the value of an historical 
document. It depicts Irish rural life in 
memorable pen pictures, such as eve- 
ning in the farmhouse at Lisnales, or the 
musical contest between the blind fid- 
dler and the piper at the marriage feast. 

The book has a new modern value 
too, inasmuch as Catholic clerical life 
is such a preoccupation with writers to- 
day. Sean O’Casey and Paul Vincent 
Carroll in their plays; Frank O’Connor 
and Sean O’Faolain in their short 
stories; Francis MacManus and Bene- 
dict Kiely in their novels—all seem to be 
irresistibly attracted to the same theme. 
It is amusing to read clerical dialogue 
as invented by the modern writers and 
then to read Sheehan’s version of it. 
You will soon discover who has the 
authentic ring. 

It is curious to reflect now that it was 
this book (which the author said was 
his own fayourite) that brought upon 
Canon Sheehan Maynooth’s greatest 
measure of disapproval. The concensus 
of opinion was that his pictures of Irish 
clerical life were too candid. Sheehan 
stated that its theme was “that the Irish 
people must create their own civiliza- 
tion.” The Republic of Ireland is now 
striving with all its might to achieve 
this end. This is not—as is so often mis- 
takenly said—to add to the divisions of 
Europe, but to go back to the genuine 
pre- Reformation tradition of spiritual 
unity in the Christian world. Time has 
justified Luke Delmege. 





ABOUT... 
(Continued from page 62) 


other problems, which we have to settle 
again every time we meet.” 

As to the horrible times in which we 
live, he confesses “I think it is a won- 
derful privilege to be alive at this mo- 
ment and to be both an American and 
a Catholic. The Church is coming of 
age in America today, and it is a great 
thing to be a small part of that maturing 
process. It is also very interesting to the 
historian to observe the process at work 
and to see the change that has taken 
place in the last twenty years.” 

His major interest as a scholar is mod- 
ern European intellectual and social his- 
tory. His writing he views as a part of 
his teaching: “I am convinced that good 
popular writing is a method of teach- 
ing and I do not believe that scholars 
can afford to neglect it.” 
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To belong to the Church is the special characteristic of Catholic Life. Catholicism is dis- 
tinguished from all other forms of religion by the very importance it attaches to the Church. 
Whereas ail Christians say that they enter into contact with God through Christ, Catholics 
add that we come into contact with Christ only through the Church. 

These essays form a penerating exploration—through the eyes of faith into the nature 
of the Church. The author deals with her problems, her origin, her interior life, her Cath- 
olicity and her Sanctity. He discusses the role of the hierarchy and the laity. He examines 
the relationship of the Church to the separated churches and to the non-believer. Finally, he 
writes about the Church in the temporal order, and the Church and the Missions. 

Just released $3.75 


THE PSALMS 


— Fides Translation 
Introduction by Mary Perkins Ryan 


Mrs. Ryan calls the Psalms “God’s Songs.” She thinks of them as the songs which God 
Himself composed for His people of all times and places to sing to Him. 

The introduction to THE PSALMS is by a layman—for the guidance of other laymen 
who have tried to pray the Psalms and found it difficult, or who have never tried. Here we 
will learn how to appreciate the Psalms and use them effectively as our prayers. This beau- 


tiful modern translation is in accordance with the new Roman Psalter. 
Washable binding $3.95 


CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX 
Joseph Buckley, S.M. 


Father Buckley believes that parents:too often show ignorance of the physical facts of 


sex, that they are unfamiliar with the terms needed for an explanation, that they themselves ~ 
feel insecure in resolving moral problems for their children, and finally, that they often have 


false and incorrect attitudes towards sex. In this book he helps parents develop the correct 
attitude towards sex, and explains general principles that will help them and their children 
solve the moral problems associated with sex. 

2nd printing $3.50 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS 
Bernard Meyer, M.M. 


Here is a popular book that tells us why the work of the Church will fail if the laity are 
not active. It explains to us what we must do in Catholic Action. It shows us the many ways 


we can bring our religion into everyday life. 


SIGNS OF LIFE 


Fathers Louvel and Putz 


A distinguished book on the seven sacraments as they apply to the life of the laity. To 
help build Christian communities in our parishes, the laity must have a deep understanding 
of the social nature of the sacraments. 


$2.75 
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